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EDUCATION AND HEALTH’ 


By Professor GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE man-power of a nation constitutes - 


its greatest resource. While the natural 
environment furnishes the materials for 
man’s use in carving out individual and 
social life, the potentialities made possible 
by the natural resources are not realized 
except through the application of the en- 
ergy and the ereativeness of the people. 
There comes to the people of this generation 
from the past a rich cultural heritage. 
Whether this heritage will be further ex- 
tended and enriched by us or whether it 
will disintegrate will depend upon the vital- 
ity and intelligence and spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. The natural and the cultural 
resources which come to us make possible a 
rich life. Wise use of these natural re- 
sources and the incorporation into our life 
of the cultural achievements of the past 
with improvements and additions thereto 
would not only make possible happiness on 
the part of the people of this generation, 
but it would enable us to pass on to the next 
generation a still finer heritage. 

The American people have been noted for 
their energy, initiative, courage and crea- 
tiveness. These qualities were needed and 
developed by the frontier conditions under 
which our forefathers lived and worked. 
There was a ruggedness and a strenuousness 
which tested and built physical strength 
and the personality characteristics ordi- 


1 Summary statement presented at the close of 


the Stanford Education Conference on July 11, 
1937, 


narily associated with it. The nature of the 
environment during this pioneering period 
caused a focus of attention on the material 
aspect of the culture. It is in that aspect 
of our life that our advances have been 
greatest. Some persons may want to de- 
plore the extent of the emphasis on the 
material things in our culture, but probably 
all will admit that there has been a dynam- 
ies and a vitality which indicate the exis- 
tence of a healthy social organism. 

Great changes have been made in our 
society and our people are not subjected to 
the physical hardships faced by the early 
pioneers. There have been great advances 
in medical seience, and some of the diseases 
which threatened earlier generations have 
been brought partially or wholly under con- 
trol. However, not all the elements in the 
new mode of life are favorable for health. 
Millions of our people are crowded together 
in large cities lacking in adequate recrea- 
tional opportunities, forced to work in fac- 
tories and office buildings with little expo- 
sure to natural sunlight, exposed constantly 
to noise, rush and speed, and lacking in 
opportunity for the physical activity which 
develops physical strength and desirable 
physical tone. For large groups of the 
population, there is a high degree of inse- 
curity, with life on a low economic level, 
making it impossible for them to have the 
diet, the medical services, the housing and 
the recreational opportunities required for 
the most healthful living. For many people 
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there is a monotony in the vocational activi- 
ties, repeating day after day the same proce- 
esses. For many there is also the absence 
of opportunity for creative activity in the 
recreational life. There is lacking, too, on 
the part of many, a personal religion or a 
philosophy of life which gives meaning, 
direction and purpose to the complex array 
of activities in which they are participating. 
The competitive drive for profits and mate- 
rial things has caused many to lose sight of 
the human values. Contemporary society is 
characterized by rapid change and numer- 
ous stresses and conflicts. The resulting 
social turmoil jars the personal security of 
many people. 

These and other elements in our culture 
are injurious to mental and physical health. 
Their effect on the health of our people 
should challenge the attention of students 
of society and public administrators. Co- 
operative social action on a large scale is 
required to correct some of these social con- 
ditions. Treatment of those who are ill and 
maladjusted, though important, is not 
enough. Of even greater importance is the 
development of a mode of life which makes 
it possible for larger numbers to build a 
positive mental and physical health with an 
abundance of strength and energy and a 
strong resistance to disease, resulting in 
smaller numbers with fragile personalities 
and weak physical bodies. 

Mental health and physical health should 
not be thought of as separate segments of 
the human organism. In a real sense, they 
represent two phases of the same thing. 
There is an intellectual and emotional as- 
pect and a physical phase of every human 
experience. Emotional maladjustments fre- 
quently have physical causes and they fre- 
quently lead to physical disturbances. 
Tenseness, fear and depression all lead to 
physical weaknesses. These influence the 
intellectual and emotional life of the indi- 
vidual. Low physical tone, physical weak- 
ness, under-nourishment, excess fatigue and 
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sluggish functioning of the different body 
organs furnish fertile soil for mental and 
emotional disturbances. In general, sound 
mental health will not be maintained with. 
out sound physical health, and sound physi- 
eal health will not be maintained without 
sound mental health. 

Our conception of health should not be 
limited to the presence or absence of disease 
or illness. Throughout the Stanford Edv- 
cation Conference a much broader and a 
much more adequate connotation has been 
given to the term. The more positive con- 
ception comprehends the effective function- 
ing of the total organism. Individuals who 
are not suffering from actual illness vary 
greatly in their physical efficiency. The in> 
dividual with desirable health is one with 
an abundance of physical energy and 
strength, with efficient functioning of the 
different body organs, with emotional sta- 
bility and the absence of emotional conflicts, 
with feelings of satisfaction and happiness 
rather than that of depression, and with the 
ability to bring all his resources to bear 
upon the problems or the activities with 
which he is dealing. This shift of concep- 
tion of health from that limited to the pres- 
ence or absence of physical weakness or ill- 
ness to that concerned: with the effective 
functioning of the physical, emotional and 
mental human organism is of major concern 
in our thinking about health education. ~ 

The organismic nature of the individual 
is a factor of importance in the considera- 
tion of the problem of developing functional 
mental and physical health. Conditions are 
most favorable for the development of 
health when the organism is functioning as 
a whole in the most effective manner. Diet, 
exercise, rest and the other items ordinarily 
referred to in the discussions of health are 
important. Of equal or of greater impor- 
tance, however, is the development of per- 
sonal interests and goals of importance to 
the individual and opportunity to strive to 
achieve those objectives. There should be 
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reasonable success associated with those 
efforts. An environment where the controls 
prevent children from doing the things they 
most want to do and require them to do 
things which they would avoid if they could 
is an unhealthy environment. There should, 
of course, be assistance to the individual in 
developing socially valid and personally 
satisfying goals. Items so important in the 
life of the individual should not be left to 
chance development. 

The development of the mental and physi- 
cal health of the individual is affected by 
his failure and his success, by whether or 
not he feels reasonably secure and adequate, 
by the complexity of the life which he lives, 
by the extent of the stress and conflict in 
the environment in which the individual 
lives and by a variety of other factors. If 
we are to be intelligent about the develop- 
ment of health, we must give attention to 
the total life of the individual and the total 
environment affecting that life. 

The school environment set up to facili- 
tate the development of youth should be 
favorable for the type of life which builds 
mental and physical health. While there 
will be differences in judgment on the de- 
taiis of a desirable program, there will be 
rather general agreement on many of the 
important items. There should be provision’ 
for students to secure knowledge concerning 
themselves so that they can plan their lives 
in harmony with their mental, physical and 
emotional resources. It is important that 
the major needs of the organism should be 
met and that the program of the individual 
should not make demands which are greater 
than the resources of the organism. If the 
basic needs are not met and if the demands 
of the individual’s program are excessive, 
optimum development can not be secured. 
In fact, if the maladjustment is great, seri- 
ous health disturbances can be expected. 
Teachers and counselors should have knowl- 
edge of the needs and the strengths and 
weaknesses of individuals so that desirable 
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adjustments can be made between the indi- 
vidual’s resources and the demands of his 
program. Students should have this knowl- 
edge of themselves as they have an impor- 
tant réle in the shaping of their program of 
activities. Student knowledge of their own 
characteristics is of significance also in help- 
ing them to deal objectively and effectively 
with their own feelings and problems. 

The health of the individual is affected 
by his physical activity. In classroom ac- 
tivities and on the playground it is impor- 
tant that the individual have opportunity 
to participate in physical activities adapted 
to his strength. These physical activities, 
some vigorous and some mild, aid in build- 
ing a physical body with strength and with 
a reserve of energy. School life should not 
consist of sitting long hours, but it should 
provide for a variety of activities. Certain 
of the physical needs are met when there is 
activity and action in the life of the indi- 
vidual. The strain of work is reduced when 
there is provided appropriate lighting, 
appropriate heating and ventilation and 
appropriate seating arrangements. Impor- 
tance should be attached to the provision 
of periods of relaxation. In a school day 
which calls for student application and con- 
centration throughout the class period and 
a quick shift from class to class, in some 
cases as short as three minutes, we are plac- 
ing a heavy strain on the individual. 

Emphasis on the positive program for the 
development of health ought not to cause us 
to overlook the need of examination and 
diagnosis to discover the extent and nature 
of physical defects. Such examination 
should be applied to all students in school 
and should be administered with sufficient 
thoroughness to provide a reasonably valid 
basis for counsel with students. Any emo- 
tional or physical defects should be dealt 
with in a constructive manner. Too fre- 
quently physical defects are reported to 
parents with inadequate follow-up and in- 
adequate action to bring about a correction 
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of the physical condition. Too frequently, 
too, emotional disturbances bring forth 
criticism, and in some cases even punish- 
ment, from school workers rather than 
sympathetic and intelligent treatment. 

The school ought not to consider its task 
completed when it discovers remediable 
physical defects and makes report to the 
parent.\ An adequate social program would 
protect for the individual the right to grow 
up a healthy person. Compulsory at- 
tendance has been used to protect the rights 
of the child for an education. We take 
from the parent the freedom to decide 
whether or not he will send the child to 
school. Too frequently, though, schooling 
is conceived of as learning to read, to write, 
to figure and to acquire knowledge. Cer- 
tainly, young people should not be forced 
to grow up with physical weaknesses if 
medical knowledge makes their correction 
possible. There is need of greater control 
on the part of society in protecting this 
right for the individual. When the parent, 
because of ignorance and poverty, would 
deprive the child of adequate medical ser- 
vice, the state should exercise control. 
Such control ean be justified on the same 
theoretical basis as compulsory school at- 
tendance. The details of the operation of 
such a program should be worked out with 
care. However, the need of advances along 
this line would seem evident. 

The school program shaped to provide for 
the development of the health of students 
will require the cooperation of the total 
school staff. The teacher in the classroom 
will influence the health of students, 
whether or not she wills to do so. Either 
she will recognize the principles of mental 
and physical hygiene or she will violate 
them. The health expert is required, but 
it should not be assumed that the school 
physician, the school nurse, the psycholo- 
gists and the psychiatrists, the instructors 
in biology, hygiene, physical education and 
home economics, will have sole responsibil- 
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ity for problems of health. These specialists 
will have particular funetions to perform, 
but the total staff should ¢ollaborate in 
planning and in maintaining a school in 
which students have those experiences 
which help them to develop desirable health 
characteristics. 

The need of cooperative group action in 
developing an adequate program for health” 
exists in the community as well as in the 
school. Too frequently specialists are made 
ineffective in their work because they are 
not able to secure from the different 
agencies the collaboration which must be 
obtained if the school or the community is 
to recognize appropriately the health needs 
of children.’ The development of coordi- 
nating councils in.communities is an encour- 
aging indication of a growing community 
consciousness and recognition of the neces- 
sity of broader community attack on the 
problems of youth. The organization of 
health councils within schools, bringing to- 
gether representatives of different teacher 
groups to consider ways in which the school 
life might be improved with reference to 
health, is another encouraging develop- 
ment. 

Cooperative action is required also be- 
cause there are in society forces opposed to 
the provision of adequate recognition of 
health in education. The private practice 
basis of much of the medical service, to- 
gether with the desire of many of the medi- 
cal profession to retain that basis of opera- 
tion, causes some physicians to oppose the 
amount of socialized service required for an 
adequate health education program. There 
are evidences of increase in the socialization 
of medicine entirely apart from the school 
program. If this movement advances, the 
conflict with the health program in schools 
will lose much of its force. In many com- 
munities, however, it can not be expected 
that an adequate health service can be devel- 
oped without considerable opposition and 
without the need of very careful cooperative 
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planning in securing the help of those who 
must support it if the program is to be suc- 
cessful. Inereasingly the more enlightened 
members of the medical profession are pro- 
viding able assistance in extending the 
school program. The extensions of the pub- 
lic health program, with the welfare out- 
look which characterizes the workers in that 
field, will also give support to the develop- 
ments in schools. 

The health of the individual has long been 
recognized as of major importance. Edu- 
cational theorists have supported health as 
a primary objective of the school. While 
much progress has been made in developing 
a program of education which serves this 
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objective, it must be admitted that the pro- 
gram is not yet adequate. The development 
of a more adequate service constitutes a 
challenge not only to the specialists in 
health education but also to school admin- 
istrators, teachers and other workers in the 
profession. Our ablest students of health 
education tell us that certain school prac- 
tices are injurious to health. Certainly we 
should not long tolerate such a condition. 
The wide-spread current movement for edu- 
eational reconstruction involving critical 
study of existing practices in schools and 
the disposition to develop new educational 
features gives promise of advance in the 
recognition of health. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
IN MEXICO 


By Professor I. W. HOWERTH 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


THE improvement and extension of 
schools and other educational facilities in 
Mexico kept pace irregularly with the slow 
and uneven progress of the great social 
revolution. All the great leaders in the 
long struggle for freedom were well aware 
that freedom without enlightenment is vain 
or of little value and can not long be. main- 
tained. As a consequence of their interest 
and the agitation of themselves and their 
more intelligent followers, the demand for 
popular education grew and schools in- 
creased in number if not in quality. The 
percentage of illiteracy slowly diminished. 
Under Diaz it was almost stationary, declin- 
ing only 2 per cent. in the last ten years of 
his dictatorship (1900-1910). From a peak 
of from 85 to 90 per cent. it had fallen to 
85 per cent. in 1910. 

It has been said? that ‘‘educationally 
speaking, the Revolution of 1910 found 
Mexicans no better off than they were one 


1 Sanchez, ‘‘Mexico: A Revolution by Educa- 
tion,’’ p. 52. 


hundred years before. Los de Abajo, the 
masses, were still in a condition of oppres- 
sion and subjugation. The atrocities which 
characterized the colonial period still per- 
sisted. The enslavement of Indians was 
still earried on, and the land hunger of the 
people and their thirst for spiritual freedom 
were not appeased.’’ But through the 
Revolutionary period (1910-1920) there 
was an increasing demand for education 
and a growing recognition of the fact that 
the people must be educated if they were 
to be redeemed from their deplorable social 
and economie condition. Accordingly, edu- 
cators began to demand the construction of 
a national system of education whereby a 
general national policy might be put into 
operation and the forces of education might 
be organized and directed. We shall sketch 
briefly the rise of this system and the exten- 
sion of its influence and control. 

Prior to 1910 there was no national sys- 
tem worthy of the name. Education was 
chiefly in the hands of the states. There 
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was indeed a Federal Bureau of Education, 
but convictions in regard to its proper fune- 
tions were unsettled. The scope of its pow- 
ers was undetermined because of ideas of the 
sovereign rights of the twenty-eight states. 
Hence its control was limited to the Federal 
District and the territories, Upper and 
Lower California and Quintana Roo. 

In 1912 Madero proposed a federal sys- 
tem of rural schools, but his proposal was 
not adopted, although the need of such a 
system had become clear in the minds of 
many who felt strongly the need of the im- 
provement and diffusion of educational 
privileges. To meet that need in part 
President Obregon in 1921 established a 
Federal Secretariat, or Ministry, of educa- 
tion and appointed as secretary a man en- 
thusiastically in sympathy with the aims of 
the revolution and impressed with the ne- 
eessity of educating the Indian and the 
Mestizo and of adapting the whole structure 
of a system of education to that end and to 
the promotion of the whole cultural aspect 
of Mexican life. 

In 1925 the Federal Government author- 
ized the new Secretariat to establish see- 
ondary schools designed to take the place 
chiefly of preparatory schools which had 
existed since 1868. In 1924 there was but 
one of such schools and that in Mexico City. 
As these schools were established and grew 
in number they were confined chiefly to 
urban and semi-urban communities. There 
were 77 in 1928, 108 in 1931. Four others 
have recently been established. They are 
much the same as our own, continuing in- 
struction through the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. Instruction was made free 
in 1936. They are doing excellent work, as 
we can testify from personal observation. 
Within a year of their formation there was 
a total attendance of 6,563 students. This 
number has increased until now there are 
approximately 12,000 students attending, if 
we include incorporated private schools, 
76.6 per cent. belonging to the working 
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classes, 19.86 per cent. to the middle classes 
and only 3.44 per cent. to the bourgeoisie, 
The secondary school presents courses in the 
social sciences, physics and chemistry, 
mathematics, the biological sciences and 
languages and literature. All are provided 
with workshops in carpentry, blacksmith. 
ing, tinsmithing, basket-making, bookbind. 
ing, etc., and there are courses, too, in draw. 
ing, modeling, choral singing and the 
cultivation of the other arts. Special atten. 
tion is given to physical education. Teach. 
ers in all the different courses are directed 
to give constant attention to the immediate 
and practical social significance of all school 
instruction in Mexico. In a secondary school 
in Mexico City we observed the practical 
nature of the work. A class in biology, for 
instance, was studying the various forms of 
microbes to be found in the city’s water 
supply. The head of the department, Pro- 
fessor Juan B. Salazar, describes the sec- 
ondary school by the application of the 
following terms: post-primary, prevoca- 
tional, popular, socialistic and patriotic. In 
a special pamphlet on the ‘‘Bases of the 
Socialist Secondary School’’ (English 
translation by Professor Francisco Olave) 
may be found a full analysis of its charac- 
teristics, objectives and organization. The 
National Board of Higher and Secondary 
Instruction has recently established an in- 
stitute for teachers in this line of work. 

In 1934 a department of rural education 
was established, which from the nature and 
requirement of the circumstances took over 
the control of rural elementary education, 
kindergartens, primary model schools, semi- 
urban primary schools, workers’ cultural 
centers, Indian schools, federal state pri- 
mary schools and a number of other educa- 
tional activities. A board of technical 
experts was appointed to assume general 
control. 

More than 66 per cent. of the Mexican 
population live in rural areas, 77 per cent. 
being engaged in agriculture. Here we find 
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the ‘‘typical’? Mexicans. Their opportu- 
nity for educational and other cultural 
privileges have suffered chief neglect. Nat- 
urally peons and campesinos must receive 
at first the largest share of attention in an 
educational system which is to engage in an 
attempt at national redemption. 

Prior to the establishment of the depart- 
ment of rural edueation many schools had 
been functioning—the great National Uni- 
versity, founded in 1553, reorganized in 
1910 and granted complete autonomy in 
1929, with distinguished graduates all over 
the world, state universities and colleges, 
church and private schools, normal schools, 
technical schools, municipal and_ rural 
schools, cultural missions, ete. In 1931 
there were in Mexico 19,523 schools of all 
grades—7,012 supported by the govern- 
ment, 8,829 by states and municipalities and 
3,682 otherwise. There were 421 kindergar- 
tens, 13,210 rural schools, 5,369 primary, 
108 secondary, 238 technical, industrial and 
commercial, 75 teachers colleges, 73 other 
professional schools and 29 art schools. 
There were 44,501 teachers, and a total en- 
rolment of 1,915,419. The total expendi- 
ture was 62,751,000 pesos. Schools main- 
tained by ranches, mills and mines for em- 
ployes and their children are not here in- 
cluded. In 1935 these schools had an 
attendance of 2,447. 

The framework of the Federal System 
to-day is a Secretariat de Educacién Pub- 
lica, with 26 subdivisions, eleven major 
divisions—libraries, fine arts, primary and 
normal instruction, administration, rural 


schools, technical instruction, radio exten- 
sion, documents, publication, national coun- 
cil, and legal. Departments are divided 


into sections. In each state the government 
maintains an office with a federal director 
of education. 

| The schools of each state are rapidly com- 
ing under the control of the federal system. 
In 1921 there were 9,547 official schools. In 
1936 there were 10,596. 
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During the years following the revolution 
there was growing in the minds of the lead- 
ers of the revolutionary party the idea that 
there should be a carefully constructed plan 
of education looking not only to an increase 
in schools such as were already in existence 
but to the improvement of the entire system 
of education in its task of redemption by 
an adaptation of the means and methods of 
education to the needs of the people. Presi- 
dent Obregon (1920-4) endeavored to pro- 
mote secular education in accordance with 
the principles of the new constitution. He 
established a few public schools, cultural 
missions and other agencies for promoting 
popular education. He was assassinated by 
a religious fanatic, who claimed to be fight- 
ing for God against the enemies of the 
church. The very names of the schools 
established—cultural, work, action, houses 
of the people—indicate the popular trend 
of education after 1920, when the present 
movement really began. It is this trend 
that is particularly significant. Schools 
prior to that date were chiefly of the tradi- 
tional type, academic and largely indiffer- 
ent to the life and needs of the people. A 
plan (of which more later) began to be 
formulated about 1920, was brought to 
practical completion in the administration 
of President Rodrigues (1932-4) and put 
into operation in 1934 when Cardenas be- 
came president. The presidential term is 
six years. Accordingly the ‘‘six year’’ edu- 
cational plan of education was embodied in 
a general plan of the work proposed for 
achievement during his term of office. A 
department of rural education was formed 
and given control of rural elementary edu- 
eation, kindergartens, primary model 
schools, semi-urban primary schools, work- 
ers’ cultural centers, Indian schools and 
federalized state primary schools. These 
constitute a majority of the schools of Mex- 
ico. The nature and scope of their activities 
are well indicated by the following report 
of the economie and social work of the rural 
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teachers during the last academic year. 
They were as follows: ‘‘Social entertain- 
ments and other gatherings, 9,173; cam- 
paigns for general and personal hygiene, 
9,630; school exhibitions of the various 
products as made by students, 4,767; cam- 
paigns against vice (alcoholism, gambling, 
ete.), 9,437; campaigns for the protection 
of trees, 7,997; campaign for teaching the 
illiterate, 9,470; number of baths con- 
structed by students, 2,527; water closets 
constructed, 4,768; washing rooms con- 
structed, 5,118; buildings and school an- 
nexes, recently constructed, 8,297 ; commit- 
tees for child welfare, 5,159; parents’ asso- 
ciations, 8,141; schools that have been lately 
furnished with various materials, 4,512; 
lodgings for teachers, 3,788; parks for chil- 
dren, _ 1,102; 
athletic fields, 6,717; cultivation of grounds, 
6,915; making of Mexican flags, 8,367; edu- 
cational committees, 9,283; school archives, 
9,417; schools which have been piped with 
drinking water, and additional water ser- 
vices, 503; cooperatives established, 2,836; 
school libraries, 4,229; schools for breeding 
of domestic animals, 2,424. (These schools 
were headed by 14,317 teachers. To this 
number should be added 1,120 officials, thus 
making a total of 15,437 educators engaged 
in federal rural schools.)’’ There was also 
formed a department of rural normal and 
agricultural schools and a department of 
technical and industrial schools. Secondary 
schools were to be administered by the 
department of secondary education. 
Presented in schematic form the major 
divisions or departments of the Secretariat 
of Public Education, the number and kinds 
of schools, the number of teachers and the 
enrolment appear as below. Observe that 
the federal schools already outnumber all 
the others in each category. Thus it is a 
safe prediction that the school system of 
Mexico will soon be entirely federal. 
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SECRETARIAT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Major Divisions 
1. Department of Primary and Normal Education, 
in the Federal District 
a. Kindergartens 
b. Primary Schools 
ce. National School for Teachers 
2. General Direction of Primary Urban and Rural 
Edueation in the States and Territories of 
the Republic 
3. Department of Secondary Education 
4. Department of Higher Technical, Vocational, 
Prevocational, Industrial and Commercial 
Education 
5. Department of Fine Arts 
6. Department of Artistic, Archeological and 
Historic Monuments. 
7. Library Department 
8. Office of Educational Extension by Radio 
9. Popular Publishing Office 
a. For preparing and distributing official pub- 
lications sold or given free to the labor. 
ing classes and pupils 
10. National Council of Higher Education and of 
Scientific Investigation 
11. Legal Department 


The latest official figures in regard to 
Mexican schools, teachers and enrolment are 
given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 








Year Schools Teachers Enrolment 


Federal Schools 
Primary educa- 





isi aeneiee ov 19386 11,378 17,768 1,021,835 
Post-primary . 1935 86 = 2,210 24,569 
Schools supported by the states 

Primary educa- 
er one 1936 8,256 16,321 758,507 
Post-primary ... 1935 138 2,440 20,909 

Private schools 

Primary  educa- 
A ee 1936 291 1,259 37,421 
Post-primary . 1935 340 8§=2,363 24,840 


Schools supported by commercial or 
independent enterprises 











Primary  educa- - 
MOM gidscs wee 1936 2,068 2,062 117,917 
Post-primary ... 1935 casa awe aal koe. 
Schools supported by the “Beneficencia 
Publica’”’* 
Primary  educa- Fe 
ee 1936 13 87 4,758 
Post-primary . 1935 bas ee ee eee 
Totals 
Primary  educa- ‘i 
BN Jeravatects.a ws 1936 22,006 37,497 1,940,438 
Post-primary ... 1935 564 7,013 70,318 
Grand totals 22,570 44,510 2,010,751 





* Public Welfare: The National Lottery which pro- 
vides funds for the General City Hospital of Mexico, 
and many other institutions. 
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[ have now given the present status of the 
Mexican system of education. How is it 
functioning? The progress of the six-year 
plan suggests the answer. This plan, as 
suid before, is a part of a general plan of 
achievement during the six-year term of 
President Cardenas. Before describing it 
let us observe some of the conditions that 
confronted those responsible for it. 

Mexico had a population of approxi- 
mately 15,500,000, occupying an area of 
760,372 square miles. Much of this area is 
mountainous or desert and difficult of ac- 
cess. The population was in general widely 
scattered. There were many cultures, lan- 
guages and habits of life to be brought into 
a progressive unification. Many of the 
Indian groups were living practically as 
they had been for hundreds of years. Some, 
numbering about a million, spoke only their 
native tongue. They had no thought of 
being or ever becoming a part of a federa- 
tion of states or of participating in the task 
of making this federation a great and free 
country. Llliteracy had been much reduced, 
but 7,000,000 people above the age of ten 
could neither read nor write. The same was 
true of 48 per cent. of the children between 
ten and fourteen years of age. 

The land was largely in the hands of a 
few individuals. About 2 per cent. of the 
people owned four fifths of all private lands. 
Two thousand individuals owned one third 
of the total area of the country. There were 
private traets of more than 25,000 acres 
each. The other natural resources of the 
country were largely in the hands of foreign 
capitalists. Investments in the oil industry 
were, for instance, 52 per cent. American, 
41.5 per cent. English and Dutch, and only 
) per cent. Mexican. Obviously the ‘‘re- 
demption of Mexico’’ required much time 
and much money. 

The provisions of the plan with respect 
to education were that there should be an 
annual inerease in the national budget of 
expenditures for education, 15 per cent. in 
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1934, inereasing to 20 per cent. in 1939, and 
an increase in the rural schools of 1,000 in 
1934, 2,000 in each year up to 1938, and 
3,000 in 1939, making a total increase of 
12,000 rural schools in six years; and finally, 
that the entire system of education should 
be pushed towards completion. 

It was planned also to re-orient the pur- 
pose and methods of the schools directing 
them towards the unification of the Mexican 
people, old and young, to inspire them with 
the ideal of Mexico for Mexicans, a country 
in which the masses of the people should 
share in the benefits and the responsibilities 
of government and secure for themselves 
chiefly through their own directed efforts 
participation in a higher general cultural 
life. 

The plan was ideal, but by no means 
chimerical. The increase in expenditures 
for education has been rapid; in 1927 
25,000,000 pesos, in 1936, more than 52,000,- 
000. In 1924 there were one thousand rural 
schools under the direction of the federal 
system. In 1936 there were 10,596 and 
15,347 rural teachers. Similar progress has 
been made in other departments, and in all 
of them there are well-directed efforts to 
educate adults as well as children. 

The presidential report read by General 
Lazaro Cardenas on September 1, 1936, de- 
clared that the work of the Secretariat of 
Public Education for the year September 1, 
1935, to August 31, 1936, had exceeded ex- 
pectations; that the government’s budget 
had reached the amount of $52,065,086.57, 
18.13 per cent. in relation to the total budget 
of national expenditures. The original au- 
thorization for the last educational budget 
was $48,591,680.00. To this was added the 
amount of $3,473,406.75, thus making the 
total given above. The budget for the pres- 
ent year, excluding the last appropriation 
authorized by the president for the amount 
of $1,797,679.26, makes a grand total of 
$53,862,765.83. These data show, he said, 
that the national government is duly fulfill- 
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ing, and even surpassing, the stipulations 
of the six-year educational plan, and is yet 
within the economical possibilities of the 
Mexican nation. 

Handicapped by an inadequate number 
of teachers, poorly paid and ill prepared, 
and by the gigantic nature of the work they 


‘\ 
were expected to perform, many have 


sneered at the task the Mexican people have 
set before themselves. Teachers are often 
indeed poorly equipped, but they possess an 
interest and an enthusiasm which go far to 
make up for a lack of academic training, 
which will in time be provided and required. 
Teachers are poorly paid (in rural schools 
two and three pesos a day). They consider 
themselves as soldiers in a great army of 
social redemption and are collectively in- 
spired by a great social ideal. They are en- 
gaged not merely in ‘‘teaching school’’ but 
in a fight against vice, crime, drunkenness, 
illiteracy, ignorance, superstition and pov- 
erty—in short, in creating the nation of 
their dreams. 
Now and then we read that a few teachers 
have lost their lives ‘‘in their attempt to 
earry the blessings of education to an unre- 
ceptive people.’’ But, generally speaking, 
the masses of Mexico are receptive and the 
number of teachers killed or driven from 
their work by religious fanatics is no indi- 
cation of the failure of the Mexicans in what 
they are trying to do. Since the teachers 
themselves are not disturbed by the perse- 
cution or even the killing of a teacher or two 
now and then, it ought not to be concluded 
that unreceptivity is general or that the 
Mexican experiment is likely to fail. A 
collective effort to educate a people can not 
‘‘fail,’’ though its achievement may fall 
short of the full expectation. As a matter 
of fact, the teachers themselves treat such 
casualties lightly, accepting them as inci- 
dental to the task they have undertaken to 
perform. A director, when asked if re- 
ligious fanaties had given the teachers in his 
district much trouble, answered, ‘‘Not a 
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great deal; we have lost only three teachers 
in eight months.’’ 

In writing further of such dangers, 
George I. Sanchez’ says: 

In addition to the handicaps presented by na. 
ture, there are those presented by rebel gangs, 
known as ‘‘Cristeros,’’ followers of Christ, who, in 
their religious fanaticism, consider all federal em. 
ployees and particularly federal school inspectors, 
fair game upon whom to vent the force of their 
intolerance. I have read numerous anonymous let. 
ters written to inspectors in which the recipient was 
threatened with awesome consequences if he did not 
refrain from his educational endeavors. Often 
these letters are amply illustrated so that there may 
be no doubt in the inspector’s mind as to just what 
is going to happen to him should he be so foolhardy 
as to ignore the warning. As a matter of fact, it 
seldom occurs to the inspector to heed these wam- 
ings, though he knows that they are not merely idle 
threats. He knows that fellow workers have fallen 
victims, in verification of these gestures. Regard. 
less of these discouraging aspects, the inspectors 
and their superior officer, the director of education, 
courageously fulfil the administrative duties of 
their position and continue to carry on their mis- 
sionary social service. 


It should be remembered that the church- 
state controversy in Mexico, resulting often 
in violence, did not begin, as seems to be the 
prevalent opinion in this country, with the 
establishment of socialist schools in 1934. 
It began before the establishment of the 
Mexican Republic in 1821. It has appeared 
at intervals, that is to say, whenever the 
supremacy of the church in educational 
affairs was in danger. It followed the adop- 
tion of the liberal constitution in 1857, just 
as it has followed the promulgation of the 
new constitution of 1917. Bandits and 
Cristeros (followers of Christ who lost the 
way !) were in operation long before the new 
schools called socialist began to function. 

He who imagines, then, that the bone of 
contention in Mexico to-day is the socialist 
school and materialism in education, is 
naively unfamiliar with the church-state 
controversy. It sounds better, and has a 
certain strategic value to the church, to say 


2 Ibid., p. 91. 
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that in its recent activities in opposition to 
the government, it has merely launched an 
attack against socialistic materialism, but 
the fact remains that clerical opposition is 
founded now, as it always has been, upon 
the desire to retain its powers and privi- 
lezes, one of which is the general control of 
education. Saving souls is not the primary 
issue in Mexico; it is rather the saving of 
Mexico from ignorance and superstition, 
from poverty and exploitation, through a 
completely organized federal system of edu- 
eation earrying out an educational policy 
adapted to the needs and growing aspira- 
tions of the Mexican people. 

This policy can not be understood if con- 
sidered merely in terms of additional schools 
and academie instruction. Its aim is noth- 
ing less than the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, in which various educational agencies 
are employed. No group is to be neglected, 
least of all the Indians. In 1936, twenty- 
seven boarding schools for Indians were 
functioning and five more were about to be 
opened. Of 1,020 rural schools established 
in that year, 75 per cent. were in districts 
having a pure Indian population. We 
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must consider also the campaigns against 
illiteracy and alcoholism, and the promotion 
of general and personal hygiene. Full use 
is made of motion pictures and the radio. 
More than 10,000,000 books and pamphlets 
have been distributed among children, la- 
borers and peasants. More than 1,000,000 
copies of ‘‘Simiente’’ (a popular reader for 
the primary schools) have been distributed 
among the laboring people, the total output 
being 1,480,000 copies. Three hundred and 
fifteen public libraries have been established 
in workers’ quarters. In the federal dis- 
tricts alone there are thirty-two permanent 
rural libraries and five semi-permanent. 
Traveling libraries are also employed. 
Mexico is really engaged in a heroic effort 
to lift her population to a higher cultural 
level, and in the judgment of this observer 
she will not fail. 

Whether the six-year plan as drafted is 
too ambitious and optimistic or not is not 
a question of importance. Even if it should 
fail in the sense of incomplete realization of 
its objectives, it would be charitable to re- 
member that ‘‘not failure but low aim is 
erime.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BASQUES AND THEIR SCHOOLS 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement writes as follows in regard 
to the Basque educational system : 


One of the problems arising from the successful 
invasion of the Basque provinces in Spain, which 
has infinitely more far-reaching effects than the 
immediate superficialities of the war now ocecupy- 
ing so much attention, is the future of the Basque 
educational system. ‘‘Euzkadi’’ is what the 
sasques call, in their own language, their country 
to the northwest of the peninsula. Within its 
frontiers has flourished a hitherto unbroken de- 
velopment of the racial characteristics of its peo- 
ple, including especially a liberal democratic ad- 
ministration based on the family unit, and a live 
language of its own the origins of which baffle the 
philologists. 

The Basque educational system included roughly 





seven types of school. There were about 200 
national schools in Bilbao maintained by the Span- 
ish Government. Such towns as Barcaldo, Sertao 
and Portugalete had about 100 each, and in even 
the smallest Basque towns there were one or two. 
Although they were maintained by the central gov- 
ernment, these schools were supported, as regards 
supply of the buildings, the necessary academic 
materials, and a guarantee of the teachers’ salaries, 
by their respective local corporations. 

The district possesses more schools in relation 
to population than any other province in Spain. 
In addition there were schools entirely maintained 
by the local corporations, and district schools in 
isolated communities. These were typically 
Basque in design and atmosphere, and provided 
a sound elementary education for children who 
would without them have probably grown up il- 
literate. There were some 200 of these district 
schools, so that there was scarcely a hamlet inac- 
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cessible to their influence. In the agricultural 
schools the elder sons of families were taught sci- 
entific farming in order to make the most of their 
hereditary estates. Basque schools were main- 
tained by the Basque National Party in each of 
its local centers, and there were also private schools, 
as well as many colleges privately maintained by 
various religious bodies. ‘‘Extension’’ centers ex- 
isted for the instruction of boys beyond ordinary 
school age wishing to qualify for the higher grade 
trades and professions. Institutes of secondary 
school standard were established in such leading 
towns as Irun, Eibar and Guernica. Bilbao, San 
Sebastian and Vitoria had each a commercial 
college. 

It is ironical, and tragic, that the coping-stone of 
this system, the establishment of a Basque Uni- 
versity, should have been achieved actually after 
the outbreak of hostilities. The uncompleted build- 
ing is now in rebel hands, and stands as a monu- 
ment to the ravishing of Euzkadi’s peaceful inde- 
pendence. What the future of the carefully built 
scholastic structure of the district will now be will 
be one of the problems of the war and any peace 
which eventually succteds it. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


In a bulletin to the schools of New York 
State, Burton H. Belknap, supervisor of the 
Division of Rural Education, discusses trends in 
pupil transportation. He writes: 


During the past several years there has been a 
rapid increase in the number of pupils transported 
in rural New York. From a mere 10,000 trans- 
ported in the school year 1928-29 the number has 
increased to approximately 124,000 for the present 
school year. This service involves common and 
consolidated, union free and central rural school 
districts and village superintendencies. 

The major increases have occurred in the trans- 
portation of high school pupils from common and 
consolidated districts since enactment of the law 
providing for such service in 1930 and in the trans- 
portation of pupils in the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of central districts. 

Quite in keeping with these rapid increases in 
number of pupils transported have been the im- 
provements in equipment used. In the early days 
of transportation the few motor vehicles in use were 
almost entirely truck chassis with stock bodies 
whose fit as regards the chassis were much like 
the store shoes of an earlier day. Then, too, the 
workmanship was rather crude, but worst of all 
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were the longitudinal seats in two, three or foy; 
rows. ‘These arrangements required pupils to git 
with knees interlocking with those of pupils Sitting 
across the aisle. Such an arrangement was later 
replaced by seating arrangements which provided 
longitudinal seats along the sides and all forward. 
facing seats down the center. School bus chassis 
also began to appear with their more flexible spring 
suspension. This improvement, coupled with better 
cushion construction, added materially to the com- 
fort of pupils. 

During the past three years all new equipment 
has been provided with all forward-facing seats, 
ample aisle space, better safety devices and, in a 
word, fine school bus performance. 

In the earlier days, too, a much greater propor- 
tion of the conveyances were horse-drawn. Many 
of these conveyances, particularly for winter use, 
were provided with home-made inclosed bodies, lack- 
ing in means of ventilation and lighting. Such 
heating as was provided consisted of heated bricks 
wrapped in blankets and similar methods. The 
use of the few oil and charcoal burners which were 
tried was soon discouraged. 

Of the 7,434 conveyances in daily use at the pres- 
ent time, but 447 are horse-drawn and many of 
these are used for only a part of the time. Usually 
such conveyances are used during the winter months 
and for supplemental routes only. The average 
length of such routes is approximately four miles 
one way. As better road conditions are brought 
about, these conveyances continue to be discarded. 

The considerable majority of transported pupils 
are accommodated by district-owned busses or 
busses operating under private contract. Public 
service companies also carry many pupils either on 
regular schedules or under private arrangements 
with the districts concerned. At the present time 
5,359 separate districts are providing pupil trans- 
portation service of one kind or another. 

With all this improvement one would naturally 
inquire as to the cost. While it is true that in- 
creased insurance requirements and improved bus 
equipment tend toward increased costs, yet the 
tendency toward cooperation between districts and 
replacement of several small conveyances with one 
large one has more than overcome the tendency 
toward increased unit costs. The average bus also 
covers more than twice the earlier mileage due to 
improved road conditions and more careful plan- 
ning. 

In any event, the major considerations have been 
economy, comfort and safety. Careful planning 
and cooperation make it possible for 7,434 convey- 
ances in daily use to transport 123,460 pupils over 
routes of 117,633 miles daily at an annual per 
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pupil cost of $42.19, or an average cost of but 
one and four tenths cents per pupil mile. District- 
owned busses as well as public service conveyances 
operate at even lower unit costs. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 
ST. LOUIS 


Tur St. Louis Post-Dispatch reports that with 
the reopening of public schools in University 
City on September 7, the Hanley Junior High 
School and additions to the Senior High School 
and the Jackson Park School, all recently com- 
pleted at a total cost of $982,000, were placed in 
operation. 

The three schools, with facilities for 2,800 
pupils in all grades from kindergarten through 
high school, are grouped on a 55-acre site, ex- 
tending on either side of Hanley Road, at Balson 
Avenue. 

The junior high school, on a 14-acre site west 
of Hanley Road, has classroom accommodations 
for 780 pupils, together with an auditorium seat- 
ing 1,000, a library, study, two gymnasiums, 
cafeteria seating 350 and administrative quar- 
ters. North of the building is an athletic field 
with a quarter-mile track. Architecture, con- 
struction details and equipment are in keep- 
ing with modern educational trends. An enrol- 
ment of about 600 pupils was expected, the same 
number as attend the older Luther T. Ward 
Junior High Sehool. 

A feature of the equipment is a public ad- 
dress system, providing connections to each room 
for radio broadeasts, announcements and phono- 
graph reproductions. Signals for class changes 
will be broadeast through the loudspeakers and 
a “talk back” system will permit teachers to 
converse with the prinecipal’s office. There has 
been installed also equipment permitting the 
principal to listen in on recitations in any class- 
The cost of the building and equipment 
was $556,000, part of which, together with cost 
of the two additions, was defrayed by a Public 
Works Administration grant of $428,107. The 
remainder of the $982,000 was raised by bond 
issues, 

Additions to the senior high school, costing 
$512,000, consist of an auditorium seating 1,600 
persons, a cafeteria, three classrooms, two sci- 
ence laboratories and storerooms. The Jackson 
Park School addition, costing $55,000, comprises 


room. 
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four classrooms, a kindergarten, a workshop and 
a playroom. 

Enrolment in all University City schools is ex- 
pected to exceed 5,000. The peak last year was 
4,896. There will be 198 teachers. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
FUND OF WISCONSIN 


AccorDING to a special statement made by 
Thornton Smith to the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service, the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund since its reorganization under the 
law of 1921 has accumulated assets of more than 
$30,000,000, which for the last two years have 
added more than a million dollars in interest 
each year to the fund. 

The fund grows by teachers’ contributions, by 
state contributions raised by a special surtax 
and by its own earnings. In the year ending 
June 30, 1936, each of these sources contributed 
enough to pay the current year’s disbursements. 

The state’s contributions are raised by a sur- 
tax on all incomes of $3,000 a year or more. The 
rate is one sixth of the normal income tax rate 
after a deduction on individual taxes of $37.50. 

The figures showing the growth of the fund 
were drawn up by R. O. Wipperman, of Mil- 
waukee. The assets of the fund were $30,385,- 
676 at the end of June, 1936, the latest figures 
available. Teachers’ contributions were in ex- 
cess of $13,000,000; contributions by the state 
were more than $20,000,000, and the interest 
earnings were nearly $9,000,000. 

Under the law, which was enacted in 1921, the 
state was to match the teachers’ contributions, 
plus a contribution for the less well-paid teach- 
ers, plus a sum to give the teachers credit on 
their teaching service before the enactment. The 
1921 law was a complete revision of the first 
teachers’ pension law passed in 1911. 

These special contributions of the state to care 
for special conditions at the time of enactment 
account for the state contributions currently 
being larger than the contributions of the teach- 
ers. Five per cent. of the salaries of all teach- 
ers subject to the law is deducted for the fund. 
There are now more than 11,000 teachers con- 
tributing. 

Interest is credited to the account of each 
every year. Teachers leaving service can with- 
draw their funds, with interest, at any time. 
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The state’s deposit to the teachers’ account can 
not be withdrawn until the teacher reaches the 
age of 50 years, when it can be taken as an an- 
nuity or permitted to accumulate with interest. 

Annuities in the first fifteen years of opera- 
tion amounted to a little less than $4,000,000; 
withdrawals were about $3,500,000, and death 
benefits were less than $1,500,000. 

The disbursements for the year ending June 
30, 1936, were $961,594. Disbursements, it is 
expected, will continue to grow naturally for a 
number of years before reaching a stabilized 
figure. Mr. Smith states that the state adopted 
a generous policy with teachers who had reached 
advanced years, with long records of service 
behind them, at the time of the enactment of 
the law. After fifteen years of operation many 
of the veterans of the teaching staffs of 1921 
and 1922 have retired and the payments are 
nearing normal figures. 

Teachers’ deposits for the last available year 
were $1,048,847, the gtate contribution was $1,- 
043,929 and the earnings of the fund were 
$1,083,627. The growth of the reserve is ex- 
pected to be less rapid with the passage of 
years. 

APPROPRIATIONS OF THE WORKS 

PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

IrvING Gerby, director of the WPA education 
and recreation departments, has announced, ac- 
cording to The New York Times, that the Works 
Progress Administration will spend $7,000,000 
on educational projects in the New York City 
school system next year. This is a 30 per cent. 
decrease from the sum available last year. 

Seventy-one hundred teachers and supervisors 
will be employed, compared with 10,000 em- 
ployed in the last school year. A total number 
of 250,000 students and adults is expected to be 
reached through these projects. Supervised by 
the Board of Education, the WPA programs 
emphasize many phases of remedial instruction 
in the elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools. 

The teaching offered by those on the WPA 
staff supplements the work of the regular teach- 
ing staff, and in many cases services are added 
that would otherwise be impossible because of 
budgetary limitations. According to Mr. Gerdy, 
the emphasis is placed upon demonstration proj- 
ects to help retarded children in the classroom. 
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Many new teaching techniques have been deyel- 
oped and objective teaching devices have been 
added to the schools. 

For the coming school year 700 teachers will be 
assigned to remedial reading in elementary and 
junior high schools, and 350 in the senior high 
schools. Two hundred teachers will be assigned 
to remedial arithmetic projects, 100 to lip-read- 
ing classes, 225 as counselors in guidance and 
placement bureaus and 455 teachers will be 
assigned to field activity work. 

Adult education will get increased recognition, 
with 2,200 teachers and workers. Last year 
100,000 men and women attended the free classes 
offered in adult education and arrangements are 
being made to accommodate an even greater 
number this year. Teaching illiterates to read 
and write English is one of the most important 
phases of the work done. 30,000 illiterates will 
be reached in the next nine months of the school 
year. 

Vocational education for adults will continue, 
and an enrolment of 25,000 is anticipated. 
Other subdivisions of the adult education depart- 
ment include workers’ education, public forums, 
publie affairs, education for leisure-time activi- 
ties, homemaking education and cultural courses. 
An enrolment of 8,000 a month in the art divi- 
sion is scheduled, while 25,000 each month are 
expected to attend the discussions on current 
events held by the WPA Adult Education Pro- 
gram. Special emphasis this autumn is to be 
given to parent and nursery education. 

The WPA program will also inelude the 
teaching of pupils who are physically incapable 
of going to school—a hundred teachers have 
been assigned for this purpose. More than 300 
teachers and workers have been assigned to the 
clinics for problem cases. 

This is the fifth year of WPA cooperation in . 
the educational system of the city. The entire 
program is supervised by officials of the Board 
of Education, under the guidance of George H. 
Chatfield, director of the Bureau of Attendance. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
OF THE LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Public Wel- 
fare Administration of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has been made by Dr. James M. Smith, 
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president of the university. R. E. Arne, deputy 
commissioner of the Louisiana State Department 
of Publie Welfare, has been named director. 
Appointments were made on the recommenda- 
tion of Dean Fred C. Frey, of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

To serve as professors in the division are Mr. 
Arne, Dr. Jerome Hall, of the law faculty; Dr. 
T. Lynn Smith, head of the department of 
sociology, and Dr. T. N. Farris, of the depart- 
ment of economics. 

Charlotte C. Donnell, Paula M. Frank, Donald 
Galehouse, Donald V. Wilson and Elmer S&%. 
Wood have been named instructors. All are 
members of the staff of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, which will facilitate the close 
cooperation which is intended to exist between 
the school and the department. 

The school was approved by the university 
board of supervisors at a meeting on May 31 
pending completion of details of organization 
and operation. It will be housed in Leche Hall, 
which is expected to be completed early in Sep- 
tember and which will, in addition, house the 
university law and graduate schools. 

The purpose of the new school is the training 
of men and women to administer public welfare 
in the rural areas, distinguishing it from social 
work schools now in operation which emphasize 
training of workers for congested cities. 


THE ADMISSION OF NEGROES TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

Unper the new scholarship act of the State 
of Maryland recently passed by the General 
Assembly, Herbert R. O’Conor, Attorney Gen- 
eral, ruled on July 19 that two Negroes now 
attending the University of Maryland ean not 
be removed. The ruling was made in reply to 
an inquiry from Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of 
the University of Maryland, concerning the 
status of the students in view of the legislation. 
Mr. O’Conor in his ruling said in part: 


Two years ago the Legislature set up a scholar- 
ship program for the higher education of Maryland 
colored persons outside of the State of Maryland. 
Chapter 577 of the Acts of 1935. This act was re- 
pealed by Chapter 506 of the Acts of 1937 (Code, 
Article 49B, 1935 Supplement, Sections 4 to 11 in- 


clusive), which purports to provide professional or 
other scholarships for Negroes otherwise qualified 
for admission into the university and who can not 
obtain the desired courses in existing Negro insti- 
tutions in this State. This statute sets up a perma- 
nent Commission on Scholarships for Negroes, and 
provides for the use of budgetary appropriations 
to furnish scholarships out of the State to such 
Negro applicants. It is, on the whole, much more 
favorable to the colored race than the earlier acts. 

Prior to the effective date of this new statute, the 
two youths in question applied for admission to the 
Law School. The first was denied admission but 
subsequently was admitted by order of court. 
University of Maryland vs. Donald G. Murray, 169 
Md. 478. The second youth was admitted by au- 
thority of this decision of our Court of Appeals. 
Both are at this time bona fide students and pre- 
sumably in good standing. 

The question, therefore, is whether the new 
scholarship statute confers authority upon the uni- 
versity to oust students now enrolled and require 
them to apply for the advantages of the scholarship 
provisions out of the State, or whether it shall be 
read prospectively and applied only to new appli- 
cants for admission into the university and its 
branches. 

In our judgment this statute may be given no 
retroactive effect. Section 5 of the act provides 
that: 

Whenever any bona fide Negro resident and citi- 
zen of this State, possessing the qualifications of 
health, character, ability and preparatory education 
required for admission to the University of Mary- 
land, desires to obtain an education not provided 
for either in Morgan College or Princess Anne Col- 
lege, he may make application for a scholarship 
provided by the funds mentioned in the foregoing 
section, so that he may obtain aid to enable him 
to attend a college or university where equal edu- 
cational facilities can be provided and furnished, 
whether or not such an agency or institution is 
operated by the State or under some other arrange- 
ment, and whether or not such facilities are located 
in Maryland or elsewhere. 

It is our view that this language applies to new 
applicants for admission into the university. 


Mr. O’Conor concludes: “therefore, we are of 
the opinion that the university has no lawful 
right to dismiss these two colored youths from 
the law school, by virtue of the 1937 Scholar- 
ship Act.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wauter H. Rye, professor of social sei- 
ence, an alumnus of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College and a member of its fae- 
ulty since 1928, has been elected president of the 
college to sueceed Dr. Eugene Fair, who died on 
August 13. The appointment is effective imme- 
diately. 


Dr. Rurus C. Harris, who was elected in 
June as the tenth president of Tulane Univer- 
sity, has taken up his new work. Deans who 
will begin their first year of service are: Dr. 
Marten ten Hoor, the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Dr. Paul W. Brosman, College of Law, 
and Dr. Roger P. McCutcheon, Graduate School. 


Dr. Dwight O. W. Houmes, professor of 
education and dean of the Graduate School of 
Howard University, with which he has been 
connected since 1919, has taken up his work as 
president of Morgan College at Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Holmes is a graduate of Howard Univer- 
sity and received the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from Columbia University. He is the first 
president of the college to belong to the Negro 
race. 


Dr. Murpuy P. Rogers, assistant state high- 
school supervisor in the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, became dean of the 
Louisiana State Normal College at Natchitoches 
on September 1. 


Dr. Emit K. HouzHavuser has been appointed 
a member of the faculty of Dakota Wesleyan 
University. He will be chairman of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, teaching German and 
French. 


Dr. JoHN G. JENKINS, of Cornell University, 
previously of the Iowa State College, has been 
appointed head of the department of psychology 
at the University of Maryland. 


THE Rev. Dr. Jonn W. Larrp, for twelve and 
a half years pastor of the Brighton Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., has received a call to 
become professor of philosophy and social ethies 
in the School of Theology of Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


THE following scholars from abroad will join 
the faculty of the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Canon Georges Lemaitre, professor of 


mathematics and theoretical physies at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain; Dr. Kurt Godel, of the Unj- 
versity of Vienna, and Professor Emil Artin, of 
the University of Hamburg. They will join Dr, 
Karl Menger and Dr. Arthur Haas, both for. 
merly of the University of Vienna. In addition, 
Dr. Eugen Guth, also of the University of 
Vienna, has accepted a teaching fellowship for 
the coming year and will collaborate with Dr. 
Haas in a series of special research problems. 
In the College of Arts and Letters new instrue- 
tors engaged for the next school year include 
Dr. Waldemar Gurien, of Lucerne, Switzerland, 
economies, reform of capitalism and the phi- 
losophy of the Russian Government; Professor 
Matthew A. Fitzsimmons, formerly of Oriel Col- 
lege, University of Oxford, history, and John J. 
Fitzgerald, of the University of Louvain, who 
will serve as instructor in philosophy. 


Dr. Ot1s W. CALDWELL, professor emeritus of 
Columbia University and general secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, will be visiting professor at Atlanta 
University, Georgia, during the academic year 
1937-1938, but will continue certain duties as 
general secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Atlanta Uni- 
versity includes several correlated units for 
Negro education. These units are Spelman Col- 
lege for women, Morehouse College for men, 
laboratory schools from nursery to senior high 
school, and several graduate divisions. Also 
there are cooperative relations with other near-by 
institutions. Dr. Caldwell’s regular address 
from September 15, 1937, to June 1, 1938, will 
be Administrative Building, Atlanta University. 


Proressor RAYMOND Bruabre, of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages, has tendered his 
resignation from the faculty of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, of which he has been a member 
since 1928, to become a teacher in the Lycée de 
Marseilles, a French secondary school. 

Heven EF. Hares has been appointed visiting 
professor of library science during the coming 
academic year at the University of Southern 
California School of Library Service. She will 
lecture on current and contemporary books from 
the point of view of library book selection values 
and standards. 
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\arrHa Biaes has become associate librarian 
of Lake Forest (Ill.) College Library. For the 
past several years she has been working in the 
library of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute at 
Peoria. 

J. P. Causey, supervisor in the schools of 
sastrop, La., has been appointed assistant in 
the elementary school division of the Louisiana 
State Board of Edueation; W. P. Arnette, for 
twenty-five years superintendent of the Jeffer- 
son Davis Parish schools, has been appointed 
assistant state high-school supervisor. 


(ioverNor STaRK of Missouri has appointed 
Roy E. Stone, of Kansas City, superintendent 
of the Missouri Training School for Boys at 
Boonville. He sueceeds Harve G. Gray, whose 
resignation will become effective on October 1. 


Dr. Jon L. TILDSLEY, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, retired on September 1, after 
forty years of continuous service to the New 
York City schools. 


CHARLES BarTLETT Dykg, for the past twenty- 
one years superintendent of schools at Millburn, 
N. J., has retired and will make his home in 
California. For ten years Mr. Dyke was execu- 
tive secretary of the New Jersey State Teachers 


Association. 


Sir ArrHur SauTer has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Couneil of Morley College for Work- 
ing Men and Women, England, to become its 
new president. Previous presidents have been 
the late Professor Graham Wallas and R. H. 
Tawney. The beginning of Sir Arthur’s term 
of office will eoincide with the occupation for 
the first complete session of the new extension 
opened by Queen Mary last March. 


PRESIDENT R. B. von KiernSmip, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor for the ensuing year. 
The group studies problems of parole systems, 
prison organization and management, deporta- 
tion, reform and eare of the feebleminded. 


Tue Rev. James A. Cant, S.J., professor 
of philosophy at Fordham College, has been 
made chairman of the new university council 
established to advise the president on all phases 
of faculty aetivity. 
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Dr. Or1s W. CALDWELL, general secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, was elected at the meeting at Tokyo 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations chairman of the newly organized In- 
ternational Association of Science Teachers. 
H. A. Carpenter, specialist in science in the 
schools of Rochester, N. Y., was elected secretary. 


CENTRE COLLEGE at its commencement last 
June conferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on Dr. Harry Best, head of the department 
of sociology at the University of Kentucky, who 
is known for his work for the deaf and blind. 


AT the recent centenary of the University of 
Athens, Greece, the degree of doctor honoris 
causa was conferred upon Dr. Carl Murchison, 
formerly professor of psychology at Clark Uni- 
versity and now editor of the various psycho- 
logical journals published by the Journal Press 
at Provincetown, Mass. 


AN honorary degree of bachelor of education 
was recently conferred on Dan H. White, of 
Fairfield, Calif., by the San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Mr. White began teaching in Sonoma 
County in 1887. In 1889 he went to Solano 
County, first as principal, later becoming county 
superintendent. He has been an active worker 
in the California Teachers Association. 


ASHLAND COLLEGE, Ohio, at its summer con- 
vocation conferred the degree of doctor of laws 
on Ira M. Smith, registrar of the University of 
Michigan, and on E. Leslie Bowsher, director of 
education for the State of Ohio. Mr. Bowsher 
delivered the commencement address. 


Dr. Leta BEEsE, child health specialist, sailed 
on September 4 for Honolulu to become director 
of maternal hygiene for the Territory of Hawaii. 


Wi.iiam B. Benton, head of a New York 
advertising agency, has taken up his work as 
a vice-president of the University of Chicago, 
to which office he was elected in February. He 
has now returned to Chicago after having made 
a tour of the Orient. 


Dr. Roscoe PounD, formerly dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, returned on August 31 after a 
tour around the world which began last January. 
During the tour he lectured in Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Peiping and Nanking. 
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Proressor Harpin Craic, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, delivered the address at the summer con- 
vocation of the State University of Iowa. His 
subject was “Hostages to Fortune.” Dr. Craig, 
who was formerly head of the department of 
English at the State University of Iowa, served 
as a visiting lecturer in English this summer. 


OUT-OF-STATE speakers at the fourth annual 
educational conference to be held at Louisiana 
State University under the sponsorship of the 
Teachers College include Dr. M. H. Willing, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Frank E. 
Jenkins, executive-secretary of the commission 
on curricula problems and research of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. Several hundred superintendents, 
supervisors and teachers from throughout Loui- 
siana and the neighboring states yearly attend 
these conferences. 


Dr. Lucy L. W. Witson, until her retirement 
in 1934 principal af the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, died on September 3, at 
the age of seventy-three years. 


THE death on August 30 is announced of Miss 
Rose E. Gibbons, formerly superintendent of 
rural schools in the third district of Washington 
County, N. Y. She was a past vice-president 
of the New York State Teachers Association. 


Miss Mira H. Hatt, founder and principal 
for thirty-seven years of Miss Hall’s School for 
Girls at Pittsfield, Mass., died suddenly on 
August 26, at the age of seventy-four years. On 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of her 
graduation, Smith College in 1933 conferred 
upon her the degree of doctor of humane letters. 
The citation by President William Allan Neil- 
son was as follows: “Mira Hinsdale Hall, B.A., 
of Smith College, of the class of 1883, founder 
and principal of a great school, in which she 
has maintained the highest level of scholarly 
achievement, a notable builder of character, who 
has set before many generations of her students 
and ours an austere and lofty ideal, intolerant 
of softness and self-indulgence, demanding from 
all the best they have to give.” 


THE Keiper Memorial Liberal Arts Building 
at Franklin and Marshall College will be dedi- 
eated on October 16 in connection with the ses- 
quicentennial celebration. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, 
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president of the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
and professor of history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will deliver the address. The 
building, erected at a cost of $250,000, contains 
the Little Theater and class and seminar rooms 
for professors and students. The sesquicenten- 
nial celebration will open in the afternoon of 
Thursday, October 14, when addresses will be 
delivered in Hensel Hall by Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College (N. Y.); Dr, 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and William Mar- 
tin Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. The Green Room Club will present “Poor 
Richard,” a play on the life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in the new Little Theater in the evening. 


A pispatcH from the Canadian Press, dated 
from Montreal on September 4, states that fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the faculty of medi- 
cine, the faculty of science of the University of 
Montreal has announced that it had decided to 
refuse registration of students unless the admin- 
istrative committee of the university made settle- 
ment of all salary arrears and provided satis- 
factory assurance that professors’ salaries would 
be fully paid during the coming academic year. 
Members of the faculty met on September 3, 
and forwarded a resolution setting forth their 
ultimatum to Victor Doré, chairman of the ad- 
ministrative body, and Mgr. Olivier Maurault, 
rector. The governing body of the university 
also received a similar notice from the faculty 
of medicine. The resolution states that part of 
the past year’s pay is six months overdue and 
the professors have been forced to make loans 
to provide for themselves. Registration in the 
scientific and medical faculties was scheduled to 
begin on September 10. 


A PLAN to permit abler students to take special 
courses, for satisfactory completion of which they 
will earn special honors, has been approved by 
the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts at 
the University of Kansas. At the same session, 
a plan was approved for group majors, instead 
of departmental majors, for college students pre- 
paring to become teachers. Only students with a 
“B” average in all their work and a 2.5 grade 
point average in their major field will be per- 
mitted to enroll for departmental or for depart- 
mental and general honors. Departmental hon- 
ors consist of 6 to 8 credit hours of work in a 
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civen department, in a program largely of di- 
rected reading or of special research, and gen- 
eral honors consist in the taking of a 4-hour hon- 
ors course in two or three divisions into which 
the departments of the college are grouped. 
Roughly, these divisions are the humanities, the 
aiid sciences and the physical sciences. The 
student taking general honors must take the 
division honors course for the division of which 
his major department is a member and one or 
both of the other group honor courses. The 
minimum, thus, is 14 credit hours, and the 
maximum is 20 hours. 


The Boston Transcript reports that an educa- 
tional conference recently held in Peiping de- 
cided to revise all Chinese text-books used by 
educational institutions in this area, removing 
matter considered detrimental to Sino-Japanese 


relations. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Vatican 
City states that Pope Pius XI personally took 


over on September 4 the administration of the 
system of seminaries and universities of the 
Catholic Chureh. The move was disclosed in a 


letter addressed to Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State, in which it was stated 
that he reserved to himself the prefecture of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
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sities. It was held for many years by Gaetano 
Cardinal Bisleti, who died on August 30. 


ACCORDING to a wireless dispatch from Berlin 
to The New York Times all state scholarships 
for Catholic theological students have been with- 
drawn by a decree issued by Minister of Edu- 
cation Bernhard Rust unless such students “show 
themselves exceptionally active in the National 
Socialist movement by making themselves useful 
within the party or its branches.” The official 
reason for stopping the scholarships is a lack 
of funds. The length, time and energy ex- 
pended in such Nazi work, said the decree, is 
of great importance. Students must regard it 
as an “obvious duty to contribute to the Winter 
Relief Fund and the fund reserved for Germans 
living abroad.” The theological students must 
also participate in the party labor service and 
serve in the army. A number of other scholar- 
ships have been established, however. They in- 
clude one of 12,000 marks for worthy adherents 
of the National Socialist party who are peas- 
ants’ sons and who may study agriculture or 
“the science of war.” Another scholarship of 
5,000 marks is for the study of law, while a 
scholarship to be known as the Leuderitz Foun- 
dation is established for young Germans in the 
former German Southwest Africa for study in 
high schools in Germany. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE FOR 
PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


WHEN some of us who are here to-day were 
students in the high school, there was no thought 
about a demoeratie way of life. We liked or 
disliked our teachers largely for personal rea- 
sons. If a teacher was what we called “hu- 
man”; if he had a sense of humor; and especi- 
ally if he was serupulously fair and just, we 
gave him our hearts’ devotion and we would 
work hard and cheerfully at our tasks in order 
to please him. If, on the other hand, he was 
sarcastic; if he showed favoritism; and if he 
was lacking in “the milk of human kindness,” 
we detested him; sometimes we feared him; and 
always we had to drive ourselves by a conscious 
effort of will to do what was expected of us. 

1 An address delivered at the National Convention 


for Student Officers and Sponsors, Detroit, Mich- 
_ gan, June 29, 1937. 


If we gave any thought at all to the general 
government of the school, and most of us gave 
none, we looked upon it as a carefully devised 
plan for keeping the young in their place, for 
imposing discipline and for compelling us to 
learn the lessons which higher authorities had 
decided it was necessary for us to learn. In 
other words, we accepted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a status of inferiority, and we looked 
forward eagerly to the time when we could be 
free and when we, perhaps, might exercise au- 
thority over others. This was an unfortunate 
state of affairs, and it has had unhappy conse- 
quences. While traces of this archaic system 
of school administration are still to be found, it 
is a pleasure to be able to record the opinion 
that conditions in the high schools, so far as the 
official relationships between pupils and school 
authorities are concerned, are far more whole- 
some than they were fifty years ago. 
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The change is due to several causes. In the 
first place, a more informed and enlightened 
philosophy concerning adolescence and the de- 
velopment of youth has found its way into our 
colleges and teacher-training institutions and 
through them has infected the teaching profes- 
sion. Then the growing awareness of our 
people that youth has serious problems to solve 
has led to a desire to help the young instead of 
dominating them. The rapid development of 
social service activities has brought forcibly to 
public attention the need of keeping pupils in 
school in order to overcome the destructive in- 
fluences of the environment outside. Pupils 
tend to leave school if the school situation is 
unfavorable to their freedom. Our people have 
wished, too, to avoid a certain kind of regimen- 
tation of youth which has had undesirable re- 
sults elsewhere. One highly important cause in 
the change of attitude is found in the achieve- 
ments of the young. Our boys and girls have 
demonstrated in many ways their ability to con- 
duct worthwhile activities when they are given 
an opportunity to do so and when they have 
the confidence and the support of their elders. 
Many adults have been amazed at the accom- 
plishments of the young in such organizations 
as the Junior Red Cross, the 4 H Clubs, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts and other similar 
groups. The initiative, the self-control, the 


.| skill, the fidelity developed by our various youth 


‘organizations have won for youth the right to 

ja larger share in the responsibilities of organ- 
ized society. Finally, the pressure of certain 
adult influences has changed and is now rapidly 
changing the relationships which formerly char- 
acterized the school as a place where authority 
took precedence over ordered freedom. 

There is some danger in the organized efforts 
of adults to promote youth movements for free- 
dom. It is apparent in some instances that the 
adults who interest themselves in this propa- 
ganda program are less concerned about the 
wishes, the needs and the welfare of the young 
than they are in achieving certain purposes of 
their own which they could not achieve in any 
other manner. This statement does not involve 
even the slightest criticism of the purpose of 
the Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, for this organization has no political ends 
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to serve. It is a professional organization 
which is seeking by professional means to pro. 
mote the highest interests of youth. 

Nevertheless, even so noble a purpose as this 
has not prevented the effort to use an organiza. 
tion of high-school students for the attainment 
of certain ends close to the hearts of adults, but 
far removed from the inherent and conscious 
interests of the young. If you will read care. 
fully the “Aims of National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers” (published on page 12 of the May, 

v1937, issue of Student Leader) you will find 
these aims shot through and through with adult 
thinking which it is hoped the students wil] 
adopt as their own. For example, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that any very large num- 
ber of high-school students have any interest in 
observing the Horace Mann Centennial or in 
helping to “achieve for America the ideals set 
forth in the Seven Objectives of Education, 
the Children’s Charter, the Children’s Morality 
Code, the School Finance Charter, the Report 
of the National Resources Board and the Social- 
Economie Goals of America.” Desirable as 
any one or all of these aims may be, they are 
the aims of adults; they are not the aims of 
youth bent on solving the pressing problems of 
their life in school. It is not incorrect, there- 
fore, to express the opinion that the official list 
of “Aims of National Association of Student 
Officers” instead of promoting the cause of de- 
mocracy in high-school life will prove to be 
merely another method of indoctrinating youth 
with the ideas of adults. This statement is not 
intended as an argument against indoctrination; 
it is merely a word of caution to the young and 
their advisers to call things by their right names; 
and to avoid falling into the error of supposing 
that they are developing a democratic way of 
life when in fact they are merely extending the 
scope of the curriculum. 

Democracy springs from an age-old and con- 
scious longing for freedom. It can not be in- 
posed upon those who do not desire it. It can 
not exist without heartfelt devotion. In an 
organized society there can be no such thing as 
absolute freedom. Every one must surrender 
some of his freedom in order that he may make 
associated living possible, for if the individual 
will were to have no restrictions placed upon it, 
only anarchy would result and then no one would 
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be free. It becomes, therefore, the obligation 
of all who believe in a demoeratie way of life 
to determine the areas in which freedom may 
be exercised with little or no restraint and those 
other areas in which freedom must be curtailed 
for the sake of the general welfare. 

In establishing the lines of demarcation, we 
recognize that eapacity for the exercise of free- 
dom is a very important determining element. 
(Greater freedom is granted to those who have 
the greater capacity to use it intelligently and 
wisely. It is for this reason and not primarily 
because of the possession of superior power that 
more restrictions have been placed upon the 
freedom of the young than upon that of adults. 
In some instances the limitations have been 
either too narrow or unnecessary. The young 
are now in the process of demonstrating that 
they can use intelligently and wisely more 


freedom than has been permitted. Of course 
the real friends of youth are eager to help 
them to make their demonstration complete and 
convineing. 


It will not be an aet of friendship to assist in 
conferring upon high-school students more free- 
dom than their age and experience warrant them 
in having. It is not difficult to distinguish be- 
tween what it is wise to bestow and what it is 
wise to withhold. The students themselves 
doubtless would be willing to admit their in- 
competence to deeide certain questions of high- 
school policy. They are not old enough nor is 
their experience broad enough to enable them 
to say what subjeets should be included in the 
program of studies and what should be omitted. 
They are not fitted to determine the length of 
the recitation period, of the school day or of 
the school year. They are not prepared to de- 
termine the necessary professional qualifications 
of their teachers or the salaries that should be 
paid. Problems like these often baffle wise and 
highly experienced adults. 

On the other hand, certain responsibilities not 
ow intrusted to youth might well be committed 
to them. They are able to establish the moral, 
cultural and intellectual tone of the school. 
They are able to build traditions which bind 
succeeding generations of students to high and 
oble forms of eonduet. They can inspire and 
practice social services of a commendable order 
of excellence. They know whether teachers are 
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giving of their best or are maintaining only an 
outward show of interest. They know whether 
the discipline of the school is harsh and in- 
considerate or kindly and just. On all these 
matters and many more too numerous to men- 
tion, the students deserve consultation, and they 
are entitled to present petitions and to offer 
suggestions. 

They are not competent, however, to take over 
the government of the school. The responsi- 
bility is too great and the consequences too seri- 
ous in case of error. The schools are public 
institutions supported by taxation of the people. 
They do not belong to teachers, administrators 
or pupils. The problem to be considered is how 
best to conduct the school so as to make its eon- 
tribution to society of the highest possible sig- 
nificance. The effort to do this will involve 
certain transformations of old practices and 
certain adjustments to new conditions and to 
new evidences of capacity on the part of either 
pupils or teachers. 

One of the most hopeful ways of establishing 
a democratic way of life in the school is to trans- 
form it from an authoritarian institution into 
an institution for guidance, counseling and 
friendly cooperation. The terms guidance and 
counseling are used not in the new technical 
sense recently adopted, but rather in the older 
and broader meaning which would apply to the 
whole life of the school, including mastery of 
the subjects of study and acceptance of law and 
order as conditions for the attainment of the 
highest ends. 

A fundamental requirement of democracy is 
respect for human personality. Recognition 
of the innate, intrinsic worth of each individual 
is essentially a religious concept constituting the 
basis of the democratic state. The democratic 
way of life, which includes government and all 
other human relationships, is the tie which binds 
government and religion. This by no means 
involves a union of church and state. It means 
that in a democratic state there can be no viola- 
tion of or disregard for pure human worth. The 
external status of the individual—his intellee- 
tual attainments, his economic position, his pres- 
tige, his social standing—has nothing whatever 
to do with the obligations of government to- 
wards him. The divine spark within him is the 
sole criterion of his merit. 
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In the attainment of this regard for intrinsic 
human worth, for human personality, both pu- 
pils and school authorities have large contribu- 
tions to make. Both groups have been guilty 
of gross violations of this fundamental require- 
ment of democracy. Sometimes teachers and 


administrators have shown contemptuous atti-— 


tudes towards pupils. They have used terms 
of opprobrium wholly unjustified. They have 
been sareastie and erushing in their dealings 
with youth. They have robbed lives of courage, 
confidence and good-will and have sown seeds 
of revolt which not infrequently have been in- 
jurious to society. Pupils, too, in their own 
way sometimes have contributed to the wrecking 
of the lives of their fellows. They have magni- 
fied idiosyncrasies; they have held up defects of 
body and of mind to publie ridicule; and they 
have brought unhappiness into many homes. 
All these conditions will have to be changed 
before a true democratie way of life can be 
established in the schools. 

If these statements sound rather harsh, I re- 
mind you that they are not general statements. 
I have said that sometimes these unfortunate 
conditions exist. I am certain that they exist 
in sufficient quantity to warrant a concerted and 
concentrated effort to eliminate them in the in- 
terest of human happiness. “Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” you will remember, 
are the objectives of the democratie state. 

If I have seemed in these remarks to omit 
sufficient reference to the organizations of youth 
for democratic purposes, the omission is due to 
my belief that we do not so much need new ma- 
chinery as a new spirit. When new machinery 
is created, we have the problems of oiling, greas- 
ing and repairing. Sometimes these problems 
are of so much importance that they distract 
our attention from the real issues which con- 
front us. By all means, however, if the ma- 
chinery will help instead of hindering, I am all 
for it, and I wish you the greatest of success in 
your endeavors. 

Before bringing these remarks to a close, I 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing my 
utmost confidence in the youth of America. I 
have long been of the opinion that our young 
people are fully competent to perform many 
tasks and to render many services which their 
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elders have been reluctant to intrust to them, 
In the Junior Red Cross, with which I an 
closely identified, I have seen many evidence; 
of unusual ability and skill. Personally, I an 
willing and eager to see our youth take a much 
larger share of social responsibility and to do 
much more than ever has been done by earlier 
generations to give effectiveness to the demo. 
eratic principle, for it is only through a den. 
ocratie way of life in the home, on the play- 
ground, in the school, in organized society and 
in government that the individual can hope to 
achieve the fullest happiness and the adequate 
expression of his inherent worth. 


Tuomas W. Gosting 
National Director, 
American Junior Red Cross 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE DOC- 
TOR AND THE PATIENTS IN 
EDUCATION 

In a recent issue of ScHOoL AND Society 
(March 13, 1937), there appeared an article by 
A. Curtis Wilgus, entitled “The Doctor and the 
Patient in Edueation.” In this article Mr. Wil- 
gus advocates the abandonment of the old method 
of mass instruction and suggests the substitution 
of individual instruction. This idea is in keeping 
with what has been done in some of the European 
universities with advanced students for a great 
many years. Needless to say, students under this 
method learn more, retain more permanently and 
develop far better habits of study than do stu- 
dents who are continuously exposed to the pour- 
ing-in method. 

Individual instruction is the method used with 
graduate students in American universities in the 
matter of working out problems for the master’s 
and doctor’s theses. However, these students are 
highly selective and are comparatively few in 
number. It seems that with undergraduates ani 
in institutions in which each professor has a large 
number of students the plan would be somewhat 
difficult to follow. The undergraduates would 
need more and longer conferences, especially for 
the first two years in coliege, and the time element 
would be a big factor. 

How long, on the average, should a conference 
be? How frequently should a student come in 
for a conference or about how many conferences 
should a student have in one semester? Usually 
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a conference shorter than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes would be of little value. If a professor has 
a hundred students and allows each one thirty 
minutes for the first conference, that would mean 
fifty hours. If he works six hours a day it would 
take him about two weeks to make the first round 
of interviews. What would the majority of his 
students be doing during the first few days? 


(Perhaps they could interview other professors. ) 
During the semester it would seem that each stu- 
dent should confer with the professor at least 


onee a week, but this could not be done with a 
hundred students unless the time for the confer- 
ence could be eut down. Of course, some pro- 
fessor do not have that many students, but 
others have more than twice that number. Maybe 
the time could be eut to five or ten minutes after 
the students get their problems well under way. 
Still, in some eases the time might increase as the 
student accumulates more and more data to be 
discussed. 

Could the plan be followed in mathematics, 
the languages or, in short, in all subjects? If 
not in all subjects, how would it work out ad- 
ministratively? Would not a professor have to 
be a master in his field before he could use the 
conference method suecessfully? Suppose he is 
using this method and a group of professional 
reformers strike him, projecting upon him all 
their own weaknesses, inadequacies, looseness, 
lack of scholarship and inability to direct study 
effectively, what will he have for his defense ? 

It is common testimony among college gradu- 
ates that they wasted a great deal of time in the 
recitation or lecture room. They spent the time 
in going over what they had learned the night 
before and made little or no advancement, that 
is, in some courses. In others in which the pro- 
fessor did all the work the lecture period was 
profitable, but there was little personal develop- 
ment from independent work outside the class- 
rooms. 
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In directing research for graduate students we 
find perhaps not more than one in a hundred who 
is able to formulate a problem, plan even a small 
piece of research, and follow it to a scientific con- 
clusion. Several books have been written on 
methods of research, and in a number of univer- 
sities a regular course is given in which the 
candidates or prospective candidates for the ad- 
vanced degrees are given instruction in research 
techniques. 

Of course, one of the biggest factors back of 
this is the matter of mass instruction of which 
Dr. Wilgus speaks. Mass instruction gives stu- 
dents almost no training in doing things for 
themselves, and some of them do not even take 
their own notes, but use notes written by students 
of previous years. Many comparatively mature 
men and women come to the graduate school 
without even knowing how to make a bibliogra- 
phy. They have never been asked to make one. 
Those that they have seen were handed to them 
in mimeograph form, prepared by their pro- 
fessors. 

In some eases a college teacher may think that 
mass instruction, and the lecture method, forces 
him to study and to become a greater scholar. 
This may be true for a few years, but in the long 
run, after he begins to use the same notes again 
and again, this method may make him narrower, 
limited, and cause him to lose step even in his 
favorite field. Eventually, in the majority of 
eases, the lecture method is more or less harmful 
for both student and instructor, but how are we 
going to get away from it? 

Dr. Wilgus should be commended for his sug- 
gestions, but it is to be hoped that he, or others, 
will present a fuller, more detailed plan, to show 
how the method of individual instruction could be 
worked out in the larger institutions. 


Rosert P. CARROLL 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. KEYWORTH’S INFLUENCE ON 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS IN HAMTRAMCK 
Wuen the late Dr. M. R. Keyworth accepted 
the superintendeney of the Hamtramck public 


schools in 1923, he knew he was at the thresh- 
old of a promising adventure. It was as though 
the Fates had peered into his innermost being, 
had witnessed his ambitions in behalf of his 
country, and obligingly created a situation by 
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which he could employ his capabilities to ad- 
vantage in the realization of his dream. His 
specific aim was to prove the worth of the 
schools in promoting American ideals among 
the foreign-born. How thoroughly he accom- 
plished his purpose has been manifested in the 
advanced social and economic status of the 
people whose cause he chose to champion. 

At the time of his coming the local schools 
were facing a crisis. The growth of industry 
in Hamtramck had caused a remarkable popu- 
lation rise, rendering the schools pitiably lack- 
ing in housing facilities and sorely in need of 
revitalization. Sociological problems that had 
arisen in the community itself made this situ- 
ation doubly serious. The majority of the resi- 
dents were native Poles, who still exhibited 
the disastrous effects of the Russian, Austrian 
and Prussian oppression of their race. True, 
the world war had insured the rebirth of Poland, 
but the scars of tyranny had not allowed the 
immigrants to forget their long struggle for 
independence. They made no secret of their 
desire to return to their old home. 

To Dr. Keyworth this attitude spelled failure: 
they could never become adjusted to their new 
environment with their sentiments directed else- 
where, and New World influences were bound to 
affect them to the extent that they could no 
longer feel comfortable on European shores. 
They should be made to see that the American 
principles of freedom are identical with those 
that Poland at her zenith had attempted to 
introduce in an unfavorable geographic situ- 
ation; then they would forget the past and 
seek the advancement of the country that was 
accomplishing what had been impossible in 
Europe. 

There could be no question that education 
was the solution to the readjustment problem 
of the aliens. Studying the immigrant com- 
munity, he perceived that they were hardly edu- 
eation-conscious. Interviews with their civic 
leaders and the clergy revealed that the people 
would be grateful for a school system that would 
give them the freedom of expression so long 
denied them. This suggested the advisability of 
instituting his philosophy of education, to the 
effect that the purpose of the schools should be 
to provide the means by which individuals can 
train themselves for a successful existence in a 
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dynamie, free-thinking country. He must there. 
fore revise the curriculum to emphasize the 
seven basic functions for applying his philos. 
ophy. These are given below: 

(1) Fundamental training. Reading, writ. 
ing, spelling, language and arithmetic are the 
tvols which an individual must employ to at. 
tain his social objectives. Training in their use 
must be provided by the schools. 

(2) Physical training. To be mentally and 
physically sound, an individual must engage in 
gymnastics and sports; any physical deformity 
he may have must be corrected; and he must be 
instructed in the prevention of disease. 

(3) Ethical training. If an individual is to 
become interested in self-improvement and have 
the desire to be of service to others, he must be 
given training by which he may develop in him- 
self the qualities of honesty, truthfulness, sym- 
pathy, cooperation and responsibility. 

(4) Citizenship training. To be a good citi- 
zen, an individual must be acquainted with the 
purposes and operations of government. He 
should therefore be given every opportunity to 
engage in activities of civic character. 

(5) Vocational training. An individual must 
make a study of vocations so that he will be 
aware of the work for which he is best suited 
and train himself in the subjects pertinent to 
his choice. 

(6) Training in home membership. Dietetics, 
child-care and interior and exterior decorating 
are among the subjects an individual should 
study if he is to maintain his home properly. 

(7) Leisure time preparations. Dramatics, 
music and art are among the activities in which 
an individual should be trained if he is to be 
able to use his leisure time effectively. 

Conceding the importance of the first fune- 
tion, fundamental training, Dr. Keyworth was 
nevertheless inclined to attach the greatest sig- 
nificance to the remaining six. This, he knew, 
would arouse the antagonism of the conservative 
residents of the city, but these were so decidedly 
in the minority that he lost no time in commenc- 
ing the reorientation of the schools. Teachers 
and administrators who were not in sympathy 
with the new policy had to be replaced by those 
whose minds were open to new beliefs and who 
were willing to take the university courses 
recommended for a more efficient handling of 
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the revised eurriculum. The educator en- 
couraged the employes to experiment with new 
ideas which, if proved successful, would be 
ofticially adopted. To coordinate the experi- 
mental activities, a creative instruction depart- 
ment was established under the general super- 
vision of Dr. Stuart A. Courtis, of the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan. 
Modification of the school program was so 
eradual and so deftly managed, however, that 
the student body experienced no readjustment 
difficulties. 

In 1926 Dr. Keyworth collaborated with Dr. 
Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of school ad- 
ministration and supervision in the School of 
Education of the University of Michigan, on a 
school code that would present, in constitutional 
phraseology, the specifie workings of his plan. 
3v May, 1927, the code was completed, approved 
and accepted by the Hamtramck Board of Edu- 
cation, and the reorganization of the schools was 
definitely accomplished. 

Certain gestures of Dr. Keyworth toward the 
immigrants of the community during his early 
years in Hamtramek reveal his insight and depth 
of character. Knowing the penchant of the 
Poles to be eager followers of a trusted leader, 
he considered means of winning their confidence. 
He knew that they would respond to the fatherly 
demeanor of E. M. Conklin, so he secured his 
appointment as prineipal of the Hamtramek 
High School in 1924, Execeedingly wise was 
his attack on the language problem. In need 
of an interpreter to intercede for him with the 
immigrants, most of whom could speak only in 
their native tongue, he secured the services of 
Mr, Stanley Biernacki, and placed him in charge 
of adult education. When the evening schools 
were originally established in 1920, the Poles 
had not aeeepted them because of their humili- 
ation at not being able to express themselves or 
to understand the futile directions of the Eng- 
lish-speaking instruetors. With the speech bar- 
rier removed, the attendance figures soared, and 
the program had to be expanded continually. 
Now it includes not only the usual schooling for 
naturalization purposes, but classes in eitizen- 
ship, and in aeademie, vocational and commercial 
activity, 

The work of Dr. Keyworth is finished ; he has 
left the scene of his triumphs forever. Yet, so 
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vital was the part he played in the regeneration 
of the community that his influence is felt in all 
channels of the everyday life of Hamtramck. 
He believed in his system of education, and his 
faith has been rewarded in the improved lot of 
the people he served. Quietly, intangibly, the 
principles he set at work have taken effect. Chil- 
dren have related to parents their classroom 
journeys to the distant horizons of Bookland; 
evening schools have reached large numbers of 
adults directly; and the doctrine of American- 
ism is now being preached to receptive ears. 

Ushering in the social development of the 
immigrants has been their recognition of the 
need for education. Classes originally com- 
posed of a handful of students are now repre- 
sented in the hundreds, and the children are 
being allowed to remain in school beyond the 
age limit prescribed by state law. 

In Europe the immigrants had been little 
more than vassals. The schools have taught 
them that as American citizens they have the 
right to vote. Their gratitude for this privi- 
lege is displayed in the active part they take 
not only in loeal, but in state and national poli- 
ties as well. Expansion of the evening school 
program indicates their determination to become 
good Americans, deserving of government rep- 
resentation. In striking contrast to the sub- 
merged existence they knew in Poland, where 
women were considered useful only in so far as 
they could toil in the fields and bear children, 
the womanhood of Hamtramck devote much 
time to their social and political clubs and to 
their sororities for carrying group insurance. 
That Mrs. Mary Zuk was elected to the Ham- 
tramek city council in 1936 bears evidence to 
the progress they have made. 

This same political activity has meant the 
release of the immigrants from one of their 
most unfortunate traits—their inferiority com- 
plex. Poor and timid, they had not been pleas- 
antly received when they arrived in America. 
The painful complex soon developed. Then 
they learned of the power of unification, and 
inereasing political control has restored their 
self-assurance. 

Many interesting tales have been told of the 
Polish rebels who led their people in the fight 
against the oppression of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. ‘ Naturally, the Poles were inclined to 
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deify any one who would openly defy the law. 
This tendency among the immigrants of Ham- 
tramck is totally absent, because they regard 
the law in America as a necessary agency for 
maintaining order and not as a display of 
authority. 

Recreational supremacy, fostered by the Key- 
worth plan, has become a major force in uni- 
fying Hamtramck as an American community. 
The Poles really have come to love American 
forms of sport, different as they are from the 
Polish. Pride in their prowess in football has 
led them to build the Keyworth Stadium, recog- 
nized as one of the finest high-school stadiums 
in the United States. 

Illustrative of the economie growth of the 
foreign element of Hamtramck is their raised 
standard of living. Once satisfied with the bare 
necessities of life, they now make free use of 
the modern American conveniences. Education 


has enabled them to keep in step with the gci. 
entific and cultural progress of America, anj 
the stifling memory of their penury in Poland 
is fast slipping into the dim realm of the past, 
Gone is the old European notion that a child 
should be reared only until he is old enough to 
work, and that the rest of the battle depends 
upon himself, whether he is prepared to meet 
it or not. Hamtramck residents carry a great 
deal of insurance, indisputable evidence that 
they wish to give their children financial rejp. 
forcement against the complicated working con- 
ditions of the present. 

But most encouraging of all is the eagerness 
of the people to improve themselves through 
the education of their children. This is surely 
predicative of the complete fulfilment of the 
late educator’s hopes for a thoroughly Ameri- 
canized Hamtramck. 

ARTHUR AVERY 


; QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION AT THE NOTTINGHAM 
MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE meetings of the Edueation Section of the 
British Association at Nottingham next week, 
with H. G. Wells as president, will be looked 
forward to with more than usual interest. The 
discussions on adult education, the educational 
function of the university, education for the 
community and technical in relation to general 
education are sure to draw large audiences. 
These will include many representatives of 
local education authorities throughout the United 
Kingdom, for whom the British Association has 
for some years past provided a meeting ground. 
At Nottingham they will find a city with a long 
history and a marked individuality, whose pro- 
gressive policy in education has enabled it to 
complete the reorganization of the primary 
schools before any other city or borough. The 
fine buildings of the University College (which 
is incidentally a thriving center of adult educa- 
tion classes) and the excellent schools in the 
municipal housing estates are assets of which 
Nottingham is justly proud. 

Mr. Wells has announced that the subject of 
his presidential address next Thursday will be 








“The Informative Content of Education.” He 
will not deal with educational method, believing 
that there is less urgent need for discussion in 
that field; to quote his words, “method is being 
taken care of.” He proposes to confine his at- 
tention entirely to the informative side of edu- 
cation, asking not “How should we teach?” but 
“What should we teach?” What knowledge, 
what conviction and what ideas should be in- 
corporated in the educational objective? He is 
concerned with the need for giving the child a 
definite amount of information about the world 
into which he will go on leaving school. This 
implies among other things an understanding of 
economics, of biology and of civies. That seems 
a difficult task, in view of the already full cur- 
riculum of the schools; Mr. Wells would give 
about six hours a week to it. It is probable 
that a point in Mr. Wells’s address will be his 
coordination of subjects. For example, a child 
in its play will learn something of shelters and 
activities and ways of living, and go on from 
that to a knowledge of elementary history, 
ideas about human cultures, savage life, caves, 
huts, clothing and so on, to a general history of 
mankind and an elementary history of its own 
country. 

The general ideas of the speaker are well 
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known. Impressed by the general ignorance of 
mankind, he has led the way in devising outlines 
and summaries of knowledge. He desires chil- 
dren to regard history not as a series of anec- 
dotes about royalty, border warfare and im- 
perial conquests, but as a story of civilization, 
an inspiring account of life on this planet from 
its beginnings. Similarly he attaches great im- 
portance to biology, to teaching children how 
plants and animals live and what health means 
for all of us. He would also give them a knowl- 
edge of politieal, religious and philosophic 
creeds, so that when as adolescents they face the 
warring propaganda of conflicting parties they 
will have some groundwork of fact to help them 
in deciding where they shall stand. Mr. Wells 
has recently on several occasions declared his 
faith in a world-eneyclopaedia to distribute 
accurate current knowledge. He is insistent on 
the need for our knowledge being kept up-to- 
date in a civilization that is being profoundly 
and rapidly altered by the internal combustion 
engine and the radio. It is understood that he 
will make considerable use of diagrams to illus- 
trate his address, and we may expect these to be 
on the level of those that have appeared in his 
“Outline of History” and his later works. 

A discussion on adult education, planned for 
Thursday, will be led by Professor Peers, J. F. 
Horrabin and W. E. Williams. Professor Peers 
occupies at Nottingham University College the 
only chair in adult edueation in this country; 
he will survey the present position of adult edu- 
cation in England and Wales, and endeavor to 
discover trends in the range of subjects and 
types of students. He will examine the existing 
provision in order to discover how far it is 
achieving the desired aims and whether there 
are any signs of changing needs. Mr. Horrabin, 
whose lucid maps and diagrams are to be seen 
in the “Outline of History” and “Mathematics 
for the Million,” is a journalist and former M.P. 
and a prominent supporter of the classes con- 
dueted by the National Council of Labor Col- 
leges. He regards edueation as a social process 
related to a speeifie social ideal, believing that 
ina world where institutions and ideologies are 
changing edueation must aim either at assisting 
‘0 Maintain stability or at preparing men and 
He regards orthodox state 
education as designed to ensure the stability of 


women for change. 
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existing institutions, and he therefore urges that 
true education must be propagandist and must 
serve the social needs and aims of the organized 
working-class movement—i.e., it must be di- 
rected towards radical changes in society. Mr. 
Williams edited last year a remarkable volume 
which summarized an investigation conducted 
by the British Institute of Adult Education (of 
which he is secretary) among over 500 adult 
students. He will summarize certain of the re- 
sults of this investigation, asking such questions 
as whether adult education adheres unreasonably 
to the university tradition and whether it is 
hampered by lack of suitable buildings and 
equipment, or if the practice of “impartial” 
teaching blunts the students’ social zeal. 

The subject of Friday’s meeting is “Eduea- 
tion for the Community.” Three English speak- 
ers—Professor Carr-Saunders, Sir Frank Flet- 
cher, and Mrs. E. V. Parker—will discuss what 
they consider is the right education needed to 
prepare for citizenship of the English com- 
munity. They will be followed by two speakers 
from France and Germany respectively, who will 
show what their communities require. Professor 
Carr-Saunders, Principal-elect of the London 
School of Economies, will speak as a social sci- 
entist concerned about the contribution of the 
universities. He notes that many who occupy 
socially important positions have never come 
under university influence, and, moreover, that 
few students can go to a university unless they 
are offered a training which will make them effi- 
cient in some professional occupation. The 
problem of -the universities is how to combine 
social training with professional efficiency. Stu- 
dents who are given large responsibilities for 
student organizations receive valuable lessons in 
social behavior. How to introduce social train- 
ing into professional courses remains a problem, 
and he will offer suggestions on this point. No 
one can speak with greater authority on the 
public schools’ contribution than Sir Frank Flet- 
cher, who knows four great schools intimately. 
His recent book, “After Many Years,” shows 
that he was a sane reformer and patient organ- 
izer of liberal views both as an assistant master 
and as head of Marlborough and Charterhouse. 
Mrs. E. V. Parker is the vice-president of the 
National Union of Teachers. 

Two foreign speakers will contribute to this 
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diseussion—M. Desclos and Dr. Graefe, the 
former of whom is well known in this country 
through his work in the Office Nationale des 
Universités et Ecoles Franeaises. Dr. Graefe is 
head of the Higher Education Department in 
Berlin, and was one of the prime movers in the 
reforms of the German secondary schools, which 
led, among other things, to the introduction of 
English as the first modern language. France 
and Germany differ radically from us in their 
conceptions of the state and of the functions of 
local administrators. It will be extremely inter- 
esting to see how both speakers describe and 
justify their respective views on the kind and 
amount of education required to prepare a child 
for citizenship of these two great nations. 

On Monday morning Sir Richard Livingstone 
and Professor Ginsberg will speak on “The Edu- 
cational Function of the University.” Sir Rich- 
ard is keenly in favor of refresher courses for 
graduates; by the, time they are 40, he thinks, 
university men are in need of refreshment and 
new knowledge, which can best be given by short 
courses at the universities. Oxford has recently 
held successful courses of this type for members 
of the Colonial Civil Service, and Sir Richard 
can speak with first-hand knowledge of this ex- 
periment. Professor Ginsberg is concerned with 
the need to give university students the power 
not only to marshall and correlate social facts, 
but also to interpret and evaluate them. He 
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would link social philosophy to social science, s 
that ethics in particular may be brought into 
touch with the actual and pressing social prob. 
lems. He will be followed by Professor Levy, 
who will speak of the connection between uni. 
versity and technical education, and of the pur- 
pose and justification of the latter. Mr. J. Sar. 
gent, Director of Education for Essex, and Mr, 
Wickham Murray, of the Association of Tech. 
nical Teachers, will discuss “Technical in Rela- 
tion to General Education.” Mr. Sargent’s wide 
and farsighted organization of technical edueca- 
tion in Essex was demonstrated strikingly by the 
new college at Dagenham opened earlier in the 
year. Mr. Wickham Murray was the able seere- 
tary of the Emmott Committee. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to the report 
of the Research Committee on Science in Adult 
Edueation, and to a diseussion with Section ( 
(Geology) on the teaching of geology in schools. 
Geological teachers at the universities are seri- 
ously concerned over the falling-off in numbers 
and quality of students who wish to take degree 
courses in geology. They published last year a 
report which advocated a definite place for 
geology in the curriculum of secondary schools. 

During the meetings Section L will visit the 
Borstal Institution at Loudham Grange, and will 
also inspect several of the Nottingham schools 
under the guidance of the Director of Education, 
Mr. W. H. Whipple.—The London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE WORKS PROGRESS 
ADMINISTRATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY} 


By far the largest expenditure of WPA funds 
in New York City for any one department was 
for the development of the park system. That 
undertaking is a monumental example of a bene- 
fit to the community that would not have been 
provided certainly for many years to come ex- 
cept by the Federal Government. 

To get a hint of its magnitude we may go back 

1 From the report for the last two years of Works 
Progress Administration activity in New York City. 
The report was submitted to Harry L. Hopkins, 


WPA Administrator, by Lieutenant Colonel Brehon 
B. Somervell, administrator for New York. 








to 1934. Prior to that work relief in the parks 
was a joke. That was the era of the leaf-raker. 
The larger areas were in a “generally dilapidated 
condition.” Of playgrounds there were 164, 
poorly equipped, run down, open only part ot 
the time and then inadequately supervised. The 
eyesore known as Bryant Park, in the center of 
the town, close to the public library, was typical 
of the smaller areas. In this whole city there 
were only two swimming pools, one of them ou 
Staten Island, the other in Betsy Head Park, 
Brooklyn, “totally inadequate, unsanitary and 
unattractive.” 

During 1934 and up to August 1, 1935, when 
WPA was established, relief funds for the i 
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provement of the park system made available 
by the federal, state and city governments 
totalled more than $48,600,000. Up to July 1 
of this year, WPA had increased that amount 
to $112,140,000. 

Even the barest notation of accomplishments 
in this department by WPA workers, the number 
of whom averaged 45,000, would transcend the 
limits of this review. A few contrasts, however, 
between what New York City had before work 
relief began and what it has now may serve to 
enlighten those quaint erities who will have it 
that no good can come out of WPA. 

In 1933 there were 164 park playgrounds in 
New York City; to-day 313 are in active opera- 
tion. WPA furnished the men and the money 
to build or rebuild many of these and to finish 
others begun under the Civil Works Administra- 
tion or the Works Division of the ERB. Most 
of them are loeated in underprivileged areas, 
but others are located in the larger parks, the 
marginal playgrounds in Central Park being a 
The jobs have as a rule in- 
cluded the erection or reconstruction of recre- 
ation buildings. It is a matter of record that ad- 
dition of new playgrounds has been followed by 
a steady reduetion in juvenile delinquency and 
in the number of aeeidents to children. 

Instead of two public swimming pools there 
are twelve to-day. The ten new ones, opened 
last year, are “the last word in modern con- 
struction.” The largest of them, the Astoria 
Pool, is unequaled anywhere in size or facilities 
and elaborate appointments. These pools have 
a bathhouse capacity of 49,000. Last summer 
they were used by 1,785,058 persons, of whom 
604,405 were children. 

The Pelham Bay Park-Orehard Beach devel- 
opments and Jacob Riis Park are examples of 
complete rehabilitation of city properties whose 
possibilities as modernly equipped, attractive 
resorts had hardly been touched until the present 
work relief program got under way. In addition 
to building thousands of new bathhouses and 
other beach accommodations, installing new 
boardwalks and parking spaces, WPA workers 
have added to the usable areas at these loca- 
tions by widening and lengthening the original 
beaches and by filling in immense quantities of 
cinders, earth and topsoil and then relandseap- 
ing the whole. More than one hundred acres 


notable example. 
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have been added to Pelham Bay Park by this 
method. Hereafter much larger crowds will be 
accommodated at both places. 

At Jacob Riis Park, for instance, there is 
now concrete parking space for 14,000 cars, as 
compared with a former cinder-covered area for 
2,000 cars. There will be parking space for 
8,000 ears at Orchard Beach. At both parks 
there are new golf courses and a great number 
of other game layouts. When in complete 
operation both of these parks will be self-sup- 
porting. Commissioner Moses estimates that 
from the swimming pools, beaches, golf courses, 
tennis courts and Randall’s Island Stadium the 
city will derive an annual revenue of $1,792,780. 

Randall’s Island, Cunningham Park in 
Queens, Staten Island, Marine Parkway, Dyker 
Beach and the Parks Department Shops in the 
Bronx are other outstanding jobs in the pro- 
gram carried on by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in the Parks Department. 

Of the $113,497,148 total of WPA funds ex- 
pended for the Department of Parks, $1,357,148 
was for personal service, including the super- 
vision of recreation in parks and playgrounds, 
an activity now provided for in the regular city 
budget. The remainder of the WPA expendi- 
ture, $112,140,000, went into improvements that 
will involve future maintenance by the city. 

Next in magnitude was the expenditure by 
WPA of $44,791,938 on projects sponsored by 
the Board of Education. Of this amount $27,- 
526,555 was for personal services and $17,265,- 
383 for the improvement of school property. 
Of this $13,151,487 was spent on repairs and 
$4,113,896 on construction work involving fu- 
ture maintenance. 

Activities carried on through the forty-six 
Board of Education WPA personal service 
projects have ranged widely over the educational 
field, but special emphasis has been upon adult 
education and upon those ventures into experi- 
mental techniques that modern educators feel are 
really anticipatory of future practices. 

Since the beginning of the Works Progress 
Administration, 340,355 adults have attended the 
regular classes and activities of the adult educa- 
tion program. In addition, 203,086 attended the 
various forums and institutes and the guidance 
and health services offered by the project for 
adults. In the demonstration programs oper- 
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ating in the public schools 585,000 children have 
participated. 

The two principal features of the adult educa- 
tion program were the reduction of illiteracy 
and the vocational education program. During 
the period 55,395 persons were taught to read 
and write, the majority of these also receiving 
naturalization aid. In the various vocational 
classes, commercial arts and other trades and 
techniques 171,982 persons were enrolled. 
Through these classes thousands of individuals, 
for the most part unemployed, were able to re- 
adjust themselves. Classes were also conducted 
for the improvement of leisure time and for 
the more intelligent participation in public 
affairs. 

The demonstration program in the public 
schools has had, as its general purpose, the ad- 
justment of children suffering from various 
physical, mental and personality defects. After 
the hearing of 774,576 children between the third 
and ninth grades was tested, it was found that 
43 per cent. of the school population was in 
need of further otological care and that from 
14 per cent. to 34 per cent. were in need of lip 
reading instruction. During the last two years 
33,790 children received otological care and 
about 11,000 children lip-reading instruction. 

The remedial teaching instruction in the 
public schools demonstrated the value of new 
teaching techniques and individualized instrue- 
tion for children retarded in the basie skills of 
the curriculum. The value of remedial instruec- 
tion has been attested by competent education 
authorities. During the last two years, 78,000 
retarded children benefited through the remedial 
instruction. 

An important service rendered was the fol- 
low-up service in the schools for the purpose 
of eliminating physical defects. The WPA 
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workers contacted parents, private physicians 
and public health agencies and succeeded jy 
correcting the remediable physical defects of 
177,651 children. 

About 900 home-bound children, unable to 
attend school and for whom no public eduea- 
tional services were provided, were taught by 
WPA teachers during this period. Child pro. 
grams were provided by physicians and psy- 
chologists. 

Vocational guidance services were rendered to 
35,000 in the junior and senior high schools. 

The elementary school activity program was 
conducted by WPA teachers through the last 
year, in which 40,000 children participated. In 
the field activity program, which consisted of 
carefully planned trips to parks, museums, the 
planetarium, places of historical interest and 
industrial establishments, 207,000 children par- 
ticipated. 

Preventive measures against delinquency were 
taken through the clinie program for problem 
cases. Physical and psychological tests were 
given students who were not well adjusted to 
school life. The various services ineluded in this 
program were received by 14,000 youngsters. 

Of WPA expenditures for improvement of 
school property, $12,819,939 was on _ projects 
for repairs and alterations to buildings. These 
were carried on in more than 300 schools, some 
of them being restorations of virtually obsolete 
buildings which would have had to be replaced 
by new structures except for the WPA pro- 
gram. On the building or rebuilding of school 
playgrounds $4,113,896 was expended. Our 
workers have completed forty of these, some, 
such as those for the high schools, being great 
modern athletic fields with all their appur- 
tenances. Twenty-six others were in various 
stages of completion on July 1. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CIRCULATION OF FARM MAGAZINES 
THE existence of a relationship between maga- 
zine and newspaper circulation, literacy and 
condition of public education in the various 
states! raises the question of whether there are 
1 Mapheus Smith, Scnoon aNnp Socrety, 44: 1127, 


144-146, August 12, 1936; 45, 1150, 69-72, January 
9, 1937. 


similar relationships for circulation of farm 
magazines. Average circulation figures for 
forty-seven farm magazines for the six months’ 
period? ending June 30, 1936, having an average 
circulation for the period of approximately 16, 

2 The one exception was the Weekly Kansas City 


Star, for which the figures were for a three months’ 
period. 
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500,000 copies, and the recently published 1935 
Census of Agriculture provide the basic data for 
— of circulation rates. In addition 
to its value for determining relationship between 
status of educational system, literacy and cir- 
culation, such an index will provide a tool for 
comparisons of states and sections of the coun- 
try in the use of three fundamental agencies 
of communication. 

The District of Columbia was far ahead of 
all other geographical units, for the obvious 
reason that the farm population is small and 
many members of Congress receive farm periodi- 
cals and many government departmental offices 
and libraries add to the total. Among the states 
Nebraska leads, followed closely by Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Kansas, South Dakota, Indiana 
and Minnesota, all in the central plains agricul- 
tural region (Table I). 

Many of these states would lead in terms of 
cireulation per 1,000 of the total population of 
the state because of the agricultural character 
of the state. The dominance of such states when 
only farm population is considered is due in 
part to the fact that nineteen of the forty-seven 
magazines included are published in the region 
and several others are published in states di- 
rectly adjacent. In turn, the implication of this 
fact is that a large market for a periodical en- 
courages its foundation and contributes to its 
success, While states with little nearby agricul- 
tural population are likely to be considered 
poor risks for agricultural journals, the result 
being that the farmers in non-agricultural 
regions are foreed to buy either the specialized 
journals or the general journals from sections 
of the country with somewhat strange agricul- 
tural problems and interests. 

Other groups of states, with the exception 
of those across the southern part of the country, 
show considerable variability between the tenth 
and thirty-fifth rank. Louisiana and Mississippi 
had the lowest rates, partly because of their 
plantation system, but also because no farm 
magazines in the list were published there. 
Other “black belt” states also have rates below 
200 per 1,000 population, ineluding South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Georgia. 

As expected there is considerable agreement 
among the cireulation rates for farm magazines, 

national magazines and newspapers, particu- 
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TABLE I 
CIRCULATION RATES FOR FARM MAGAZINES, 1936! 




















Rank in 
Farm circulation 
magazine 
circulation Of s 
Area per 1,000 Rank coniad Of daily 
farm national news- 
popula- maga- papers, 
tion? zines, 19354 
19358 
pe ee 160 46 47 45 
PO "—E ea 215 41 11 25 
eee 260 40 44 4t 
COMTOPMIR. 2 vccccse 565 29 + 6 
COMMEED cbs ceeds 737 18 8 33 
Connecticut ....... ps 26 22 23 
TIGRE cacsesccs 50 32 30 34 
District of Columbia 12, 318 1 3 1 
WE 66 he eweuee 291 36 19 10 
Co ae re 165 45 46 36 
EE ca gives a oeeiea 676 24 9 24 
RE doa .doe Caces 1,240 4 28 5 
PEE: © 6040-68 cae 1,038 8 24 12 
TO Suscrcs tive’ 1,301 3 12 18 
peer 1,114 6 By | 26 
Kentucky ........ 180 44 41 37 
Louisiana ........ 129 49 45 27 
WE bacco hneees 545 31 27 19 
WE ow 0 a5 459 33 36 11 
Massachusetts ..... 864 15 25 2.5 
Michigan ......... 718 20 18 28.5 
ee eee 1,021 9 13 20.5 
Mississippi ....... 148 48 49 48 
pS rr 673 25 34 4 
. Ree 711 21 2 30 
Nebraska ......... 1,329 2 10 13 
Mo Are 682 23 1 28.5 
New Hampshire ... 907 14 14 40 
1,019 10 33 46 
208 42 31 41 
‘ 929 12 29 2.5 
North Carolina .... 268 38 43 39 
North Dakota ..... 910 13 20.5 42 
GN Bes c6's welds 723 19 20.5 22 
Oklahoma 559 30 38 15 
CUERGH oc ccsce wane 621 27 5 f 
Pennsylvania ..... 739 17 35 9 
Rhode Island ...... 994 11 32 20.5 
South Carolina .... 158 47 48 47 
South Dakota ..... 1,088 7 16 49 
Tennessee ........ 202 43 42 16 
URNS os: 6.3 tain ea 4 403 34 37 37 
| Parr ere 352 35 26 14 
WORE Genes ase 695 22 15 31 
be 270 37 40 32 
Washington ....... 742 16 6 8 
West Virginia .... 263 39 39 35 
Wisconsin .......- 1,173 5 23 38 
WORMS ccscicveee 617 28 7 43 





1 Circulation figures for forty-seven magazines taken 
from Standard Rate and Data Service, March, 1937. 
The period covered by the figures was the six months 
ending June 30, 1936 

?Data on farm population taken from Census of 
Agr'culture, 19385. 

3Mapheus Smith, ScHoot AnD Society, 44: 1127, 
144-116, August 12, 1936. 

*Mapheus Smith, ScHoot anp Society, 45: 1150, 
69-72. January 9, 1937 


larly for the southern states and the District of 
Columbia. Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Ohio also have quite 
similar ranks in the three indexes. Other states, 
however, exhibit great discrepancies, for exam- 
ple, Arizona, Nevada, Montana, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York. The reasons are probably 
various and complexly interrelated. The Moun- 
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tain States, it appears, had much higher ranks 
in circulation of general magazines than in cir- 
culation of farm magazines. This fact may re- 
flect the greater isolation of farmers in this 
region, or the chief factor may be lack of a 
farm journal appealing to the cattle and sheep 
raisers of the region and to some of the other 
specialized agriculturists, such as _ sugar-beet 
growers and truck gardeners. States along the 
central Atlantic coast, in general, had lower 
ranks in national magazines than in the other 
two indexes, but there was more extreme vari- 
ability in newspaper circulation for these states 
than for the general or farm magazines. This 
fact probably reflects a weakness in the news- 
paper circulation index due to the influence of 
large city newspapers. A coefficient of correla- 
tion of .60 between circulation of farm and 
national magazines, compared with one of only 
.33 for farm magazines and daily newspapers 
and one of .29 for daily newspapers and national 
magazines, may be interpreted in the same way, 
since satisfactory indices of circulation of vari- 
ous kinds of periodicals ordinarily are assumed 
to be much more closely correlated than these 
results would indicate. 

Correlation of farm magazine circulation per 
1,000 of the farm population in 1935 with the 
rural literacy rate in 1930 was considerably 
closer than that reported for national magazine 
or daily newspaper cireulation correlated with 
literacy of the total population (.82, compared 
with .71 and .36, respectively). Such a close 
correspondence for farm magazine circulation 
suggests that literacy is more important for 
farm magazine circulation than it is for cireu- 
lation of other periodicals, and particularly 
than for newspapers. 

However, on further consideration, it is clear 
that the farm magazine circulation figures are to 
some extent fictitiously associated with literacy 
rates. The state with the largest percentage 
of the total population five to seventeen years of 
age enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1934 was Mississippi, and yet this 
state was forty-eighth in farm magazine circu- 
lation per capita. In view of the large rural 
population of the state and the necessarily close 
association between school attendance and 
literacy—at least at some future date—it is 
evident that some combination of custom, 
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economic status, racial distribution, type of 
economic organization of the rural population — 
and perhaps other factors should be included in _ 
the explanation of the high coefficient. A coef. 
ficient of —.04 between ratio of enrolled publi / 
and elementary school pupils to total population | 
five to seventeen years of age in 1934 and farm — 
magazine circulation gives added weight to this 
suggestion. 

Measures of the status of rural education by ~ 
states not being readily available, a few rough | 
comparisons may be made between status of the — 
educational system in each state and farm — 
magazine circulation. If the assumption is made 
that there is a fairly constant ratio between the 
status of the entire and the rural educational 
system of each state, such comparisons will have 
additional value. The coefficients for average 
annual salary of teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals in 1934 was .47 (compared with .50 for 
national magazines and .52 for daily newspa- 
pers). This moderate correlation was surpassed 
by that for cost of public elementary and 
secondary schools per capita of enrolment in 
1934 (.62, compared with .73 and .36, respee- 
tively, for national magazines and daily news- 
papers). It is thus again apparent that status 
of educational system is associated, along with 
literacy, with the circulation of various means 
of communication of the printed word. Asa 
consequence, it might be inferred that improve- 
ment of the educational system in any backward 
state would precede, and be a factor in, the in- 
crease of both literacy of the population and 
the practical use of literacy in the extension of 
newspaper circulation and circulation of agri- 
cultural and national magazines. 

MaPuHevs SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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